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MASTER OF THE SHIP 
OF GOODWILL 

Fine service in the South-West Pacific 

^fter years of voyaging in some of the loneliest seas of the 
world. Captain Victor Ward, retiring master of the John 
Williams VI, the Children’s Ship of Goodwill, has come home 
to Liverpool. 

It was in 1948 that Princess Margaret named the' ship at 
Tower Pier, London, and Captain Ward assumed command 
soon afterwards. He regards his ship of 400 tons as one of 
the finest little vessels afloat on the high seas. 


Greetings from Down Under 



These Maori sailors are performing a Haka dance on tlicir ship, the New Zealand 
cruiser Bellona, which has heen taking part in naval exercises in Northern waters. 


MUCH ADO ON A BRIDGE 


Captain Ward proudly says that 
neither the Queen Mary nor the 
Queen Elizabeth can stay at sea as 
long as the . John Williams. The 
little ship is able to carry 90 tons 
of diesel oil for the engine, and 140 
tons of fresh water—about 30,000 
gallons. This gives the ship a 
cruising range of three months 
without touching land. 

She needs this range because her 
voyages lie in the million square 
miles of water of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Colony in the south¬ 
west Pacific, with occasional visits 
to the Cook Islands and along the 
south-eastern coast of New Guinea. 

YOUTH ABOARD 

One of the ship’s tasks is to carry 
supplies to missionaries ^on the 
isolated islands—the ship**sixth of 
its line, bears the name of a 
pioneer missionary of the Pacific— 
and to take children to the London 
Missionary Society’s boarding 
school on the island of Beru. This 
is an unusual responsibility for a 
ship’s captain. 

One of Captain Ward’s last 
duties, before coming home, was to 
sail the ship along the south-east 
coast of New Guinea to visit 
mission stations. 

As the ship sailed into the gulf 
of Papua Captain Ward had some 
tricky bits of navigation to work 
out. Owing to the trade winds the 


TALL STORY 

Two .of the tallest members of 
the Metropolitan Police, London, 
were recently married in North 
Wales. The bridegroom, P.-c. Cecil 
M'Lean of County Tyrone, Ireland, 
is six foot five ; his bride. Police¬ 
woman Eileen Roberts, is only two 
inches'shorter. 

But that was only the beginning 
of this “tall” story. The bride's 
father, an inspector in the Wrex¬ 
ham Pojice, is six foot two-and-a- 
half; and the best man, an Ulster 
farmer, six foot four in. his socks. 
The' shortest of them all was the 
bridesmaid. Policewoman Phyllis 

Bonsor—she is a mere six-footer. 

:■ . .. - . 

TEETHING TROUBLE 

A man in Dunedin, New Zea¬ 
land, who had been searching for 
his missing top denture (placed in 
what- he thought was a safe place) 
eventually found his small soa 
using it as a scoop in his sandpit! 


ship had to stop out at sea and 
land her passengers and cargo in 
canoes. 

At Koaru he landed supplies for 
the new hospital. Koaru is a 
place without clocks—everybody 
tells the time by the sun—and the 
Kukukuku children from the in¬ 
terior had never seen a ship before 
Captain Ward sailed the John 
Williams within sight of the shore. 

SALT-HUNGRY 

These children are frequently 
“salt hungry,” and lie down quite 
happily eating spoonfuls of salt as 
British children .would eat choco¬ 
late. 

The squat funnel of the ship, 
and her blue flag with the dove of 
peace on it. fascinated the brown¬ 
skinned children of the Gulf of 
Papua. While sailing across the 
dangerous tidal sets and drifts off 
the Fly River delta. Captain Ward 
had the ship searched for stow¬ 
aways. 

Two boys were found hiding 
below deck; they badly wanted to 
see the other shore of the great 
gulf on which they lived. The 
captain gave them work to do, and 
put them down at the next port so 
that they could walk back round 
the coast. 

At Dam the ship’s motor-boat 
was kept busy ferrying ashore huge 
bundles of the belongings of 
Samoan teachers who had travelled 
from their far-off island homes 
to teach in the mud-flat villages W 
the Guif of Papua. 

SONG FESTIVAL 

One Sunday the crew, recruited 
from young men of the Gilbert 
Islands, joined in a great singing 
festival on Daru. The crew sang 
in Gilbertesc, the Samoans in 
Samoa, the Daru people in Kiwai, 
the island people in Motu, while 
two of the missionaries sang in 
Toaripi. 

Everybody knew a little English 
and sent a great burst of hymn¬ 
singing across the bay to where the 
children's ship was swinging at 
anchor. Beyond the ship on the 
horizon could be seen the auto¬ 
matic flash of the light on Bramble 
Cay, the northernmost tip of 
Australia. 

Then the ship turned east and 
south to her home waters in the 
lovely bay of Suva, in Fiji, having 
added many thousands of miles to 
her log. 


On the busy Harbour Bridge at 
Whitby a seagull held up traffic for 
ten minutes, while it recovered a 
herring it had dropped as it flew 
over the bridge—the only road link 
between the east and west sides ’of 
the town. 

After noting where the fish had 
fallen, the seagull sedately waddled 
along the road, ignoring the 
streams of traffic building up in 
both directions, and retrieved its 
prize from the centre of the bridge. 
Then, with an air of unconcern for 
the traffic chaos it had caused, it 
flew off to enjoy its repast. 

Another jam occurred recently 
on a little hump-backed bridge in 
the Yorkshire Dales. 

A motor-coach party was return¬ 
ing from a trip^when the coach—a 
modern type, very low-slung and 
with the engine centrally mounted 
—attempted to cross the bridge. 
The chassis caught the hump and 


the vehicle became completely 
jammed. 

The coach was so wide and the 
old bridge was so narrow that the 
passengers could not alight through 
the doors. They had to climb out 
of a window on to the parapet of 
the bridge and make their way in 
single file to the back of the coach 
to push it free. 

It was quite dark and pouring 
with rain, so their feelings can be 
well imagined. 


HIS STORY WAS TRUE 

A four-year-old boy in Montreal 
told his mother he had seen a 
flying cow Boating over the house¬ 
tops. His mother packed him off 
to bed. 

Later she learned that a gas- 
filled heifer balloon had been 
blown over the city after breaking 
loose from a fair in Minnesota. 


LOUD AND CLEAR 

One of the latest British exports 
is a bicycle bell which sounds like 
a small fire alarm. 

The firm producing it have been 
congratulated recently by the 
British Government because it is 
earning valuable dollars in 
America, where it is holding its 
own with all types of motor horns 
and police car sirens. 

These extra-loud bells are not at 
present being sold in this country— 
news that will perhaps be a relief 
to thousands of parents. 
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RUSSIA’S NEW PLANS 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Prussia’s most important Congress for 13 years is due to open 
in Moscow on Sunday, October 5. For the first time since 
1939, the Communist Party rulers of the Soviet will gather to 
propose important government reorganisation, and to announce 
details of a new five-year industrial plan. 
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News from Everywhere 


Western statesmen realise that 
;hese moves, announced to the 
vvorld by Press and wireless, have 
the greatest significance ; Russia is 
about to make fundamental 
changes. 

The famous Politburo, the 
Cabinet of the Soviet Union, is, it 
seems, to disappear so is the 
Orgburo, which organises the'ad¬ 
ministration of the highly-disci¬ 
plined Communist Party. In their 
place the Congress will set up a 
new Presidium, whose members 
under Joseph Stalin will emerge as 
the real rulers of Russia. 

Some western observers believe 
that one of the chief purposes of 
the Congress is to pave the way for 
Stalin’s successor. He is 73,^nd it 
is known that his health has not 
been good lately. 

* FUTURE LEADER 

The least likely event at the 
Congress is that any announcement 
will be- made as to the minister 
who has been chosen as the future 
Leader of the Soviets; but almost 
certainly that particular one knows 
that he has been selected, and must 
prepare himself one day to take 
over supreme powers. 

Part of the proceedings at 
Sunday’s opening day of the Con-' 
gress will take place in the Kremlin 
Palace in the Great Hall of St. 
Andrew, once - the throne room 
where the Tsars of Russia were 
crowned. 

Armed guards in uniform will 
bar the entrance to all except the 
Communist elite with passes to 
attend the conference. The enor¬ 
mous, bigh-ceilinged hall will be 
crowded with them. 

One thing is sure—that the tense 
curiosity of all will be centred, on 
the platform, where the Ministers 
will be sitting in tiered seats like 
the dress circle at a theatre. Behind 
the Ministers will be a statue of 
Lenin, the founder of their Com¬ 
munist State. 

The first glance will be to make 
sure that Mr. Stalin is there. In 
all probability he will be present, 


The son of a Nigerian chief, 25- j 
year-old Stephen Binuyo Adewumi, 
has passed his LL.B. examination 
after 18 months of study while in 
hospital. His colleagues at Hull 
University College have nothing 
but admiration for his determina¬ 
tion and courage. 

Mr. Adpwumi, formerly a mem¬ 
ber of the Nigerian Civil Service, 
came to London in 1949. He was 
practically friendless in those days, 
and used to study in his.lodgings. 

After, unsuccessfully trying to 
enter Dublin University, he re¬ 
turned to London to continue his 
“bed-sitter” studies, and, passing 
his intermediate examination in 
law, was given a vacancy-at Hull 
University College in 1950. 

Ill-health compelled him to enter 
hospital in March 1951, but he 


and those sitting next to him will 
be those who are now highest in 
his councils. 

Once it was Mr. Molotov, a 
spruce and dapper figure in gold- 
rimmed glasses, who was always at 
the Leader’s elbow. 

Now, it is said. Mr. Molotov has 
had to give pride of place to 
another. This would be no matter 
for surprise. But if he does take 
a back seat the probability is that 
he has taken it by agreement. He 
is 62, and may well feel that he is 
too old to be a candidate for 
supreme powers. 

Who else will be there? A place 
of prominence can be expected for 
Mr. Beria, the Security Chief, held 
in awe even by high Ministers who 
are his colleagues. Some thought 
once that this inscrutable head of 
police might one day win the place 
that Stalin holds. Lately, however, 
he appears to have aligned his own 
power behifid that of Mr. George 
Malenkov, an even more powerful 
figure, who is the Communist Party 
Secretary. 

LIKELY CHOICE 

The general belief in diplomatic 
circles is that Mr. Malenkov will 
prove to be the chosen heir to the 
Russian Communist dictatorship. 

He w'as 50 this year, and his 
birthday present was the award of 
the Order of Lenin, the highest 
honour the Soviets can bestow. 
Greetings and praises were heaped 
on him by the Party and the State. 
All these were important signs of 
the favour he enjoys. Moreover, 
he is recognised as a talented 
administrator, and a man of tire¬ 
less energy. 

There are other pointers which 
suggest that he may be the chosen 
one to follow Mr, Stalin. He has 
been deputed to make the speech 
that will outline Soviet policy 
during the course of their next 
five-year plan, which is designed to 
increase industrial production by 
70 per cent, and thus hasten 
Russia's economic development. 

What that policy will be, the rest 
of the world is anxious to learn. 


managed to pursue his studies and 
by June, with much help and 
advice from fellow students, passed 
another examination. 

Although entering three different 
hospitals for operations, Mr. 
Adewumi continued his studies; 
and he was still a hospital patient 
when he sat for his finals, a W.V.S. 
car driving him to and from the 
examination room. 

He hopes shortly to qualify as 
a barrister, but will not return to 
his own land of sunshine for 
another two years. 


FUNNY PHONE NUMBERS 

Telephone subscribers in Vienna 
will shortly be able to hear the 
“joke of the day,” recited by a 
well-known' comedian, simply by 
dialling a certain number. 


Scientists 

discuss 

food 

Jonathan Swift would have been 
delighted could he have been pre¬ 
sent at the Church House, West¬ 
minster, recently. He would have 
met scientists from 27 countries, all 
animated by the spirit which in¬ 
spired his famous lines: 

“. . . whoever could make two 
ears of corn, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a spot of 
ground w’here only one grew 
before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential 
service, for his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put 
together.” 

For this was the International 
Horticultural Conference, and it 
was meeting in London after an 
absence of 14 years. Swift would 
have rejoiced to hear the wonderful 
story, told by over 150 speakers, 
of the advance of art and science 
in the growing of food and flowers. 

VITAL RACE 

Mankind Js engaged in a food or 
famine race—between the growth 
of populations and the dwindling 
of food-producing land ; and in 
some parts of the world the race is 
being won. 

At this Congress, one speaker on 
the winning side was Dr. Roger de 
Vilmoris, head of a famous nur¬ 
sery near Versailles. He and his 
family have helped agriculture 
greatly by raising new and vigorous 
strains and varieties of farm crops, 
including wheat and sugar-beet. 

Even in Arctic regions progress 
is being made; Dr. Benson, of 
Alaska, sent pictures showing 
heavy trusses of tomatoes grown 
by him under glass frames, with 
the aid of solar reflectors, only 55 
miles from the Arctic Circle. 

The Congress heard much about 
the new hormone treatment of 
apple trees to prevent the dropping 
of small fruit in July—for long a 
source of great loss. 

DANGERS OF SPRAYING 

But science also questions its dis¬ 
coveries, and many experts think 
the use of poisonous chemicals to 
control farm and orchard pests and 
diseases may have gone too far. 
Thus, Dr. W. A. Ross, of the 
Canadian Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, told how disappointing the 
spraying of orchards against the red 
spider pesChas been. 

This mite costs fruit-growers 
great sums of money every year. 
Scientists thought they had elimin¬ 
ated it years ago,, but now it is 
back, like some other pests, with 
renewed vigour. 

There is also the danger with 
some chemical sprays of greatly 
disturbing the balance of Nature. 
Beneficial insects are destroyed 
along with the harmful ones, and in 
the end man is worse off than before. 

So the scientists are now trying 
new methods of what they call 
biological control. They are study¬ 
ing the insects and bacteria, and 
the birds and small animals, that 
do good in the soil and in the air, 
and without which the race against 
famine would soon be wholly lost. 


LARGE LOBSTER 

While underwater near Heligo¬ 
land a diver was attacked by a 
lobster 38 inches long. 

Water pipes made of bitumen- 
soaked paper are being used in 
East Germany to overcome the 
metal shortage. 

So successful have been 
measures taken by the Canadian, 
United States, and Mexican 
Governments to protect migratory 
waterfowl, that wild ducks have 
now become a serious menace to 
grain crops. 

On three bus routes in Canter¬ 
bury there is a microphone for the 
driver, with three loudspeakers on 
each deck. The driver announces 
the name of each stop and the next 
stopping-place. 

ENDURANCE TEST 

This week 50 girls will begin an 
endurance course of 26 days to 
develop their ability as leaders. 
The course is being organised by 
the Outward Bound Trust, and is 
being held at Bisham Abbey, near 
Henley-on-Thames. 

Two hundred Essex farmers are 
exchanging information on the 
breeding and keeping of poultry. 

A temporary bus conductor at 
Margate punched a “dog” ticket 


UNSAFE CYCLES 

Among nearly 500 school- 
children’s bicycles examined by 
South Shields police during a 
recent Road Safety Week, almost 
half were found to be defective. 

A hat of spun glass has been in¬ 
troduced in Amsterdam. It can be 
cleaned by rinsing under a tap. 

The Irish Government has pre¬ 
sented a copy of the 1200-year-old 
illustrated manuscript of the 
Gospels (the Book of Kells) to 
Australia. 

SCHOOL FLAT 

The newly-opened Tyler's Croft 
School, at Kingsbury, Middlesex, 
has two assembly halls, two 
gymnasiums, and a furnished flat 
in which the girls will learn 
domestic science. 

Pieces of oak from the roof of 
Smithill’s Hall, an ancient Lan¬ 
cashire mansion, have been 
fashioned into a platform and base 
for Bolton’s new civic mace. 

BIGGEST FISH 

While fishing in a Herefordshire 
lake, Mr. Richard Walker of 
Hitchin, Hertfordshire, caught a 
carp weighing 44 lbs. This is the 
biggest coarse fish ever taken from 
English waters. 


for a passenger’s pet, only to find 
that it was a silver fox fur she had 
in her lap. 

Pakistan is importing 1000 rubber 
plants from Malaya to start her 
own rubber-growing industry. 


Mr. Churchill is to broadcast tc 
the Nation this Saturday on “The 
National Memorial to King 
George VI.” 

Britain is exporting more atomic 
material for medical use than all 
the rest of the world together. 


MEET 
ANGEL A! 

The Dolly with the amazing 
KIRLON HAIR which you 
can COMB, BRUSH, WASH 
and CURL—WITHOUT 
PERMING or SETTING 
LOTION. 

I have a Ribbon and two dips in my 
beautiful hair, a colourful dress, knickers, 
socks, and shoes, all of which can be 
taken off l l am 14" tall, my eyes open 
and dose and I say “ Mama.” 

Price: ONLY 34^6. Postage and Packing FREE (Eire included). 
Send P.0, or Cheque. If required C.O.D. Ij6 extra. 

ORDER YOUR ANGELA DOLL NOW AND SAVE DISAPPOINTMENT 

THEATRICAL INDIAN WIG 

Like the film stars wear! 
Two long pigtails and a 
beautiful coloured feather! 

PRICE ONLY 61- 

Postage and Packing FREE (Eire included). 
Send P.0, or Cheque. . If required C.O.D. 




116 extra. 


D. R. 


CHESHIRE LTD. 

(Dept. A2), 

43 Newington Causeway, 
London, S.E.I. 

Phone: HOP. 1816 


DETERMINATION WINS DEGREE 
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DOCTOR’S PROUD 
RECORD 

An outstanding French physician 
and administrator, Dr. R. L. 
Coigny, was recently appointed to 
an important post in the World 
Health Organisation (W.H.O.). 

He has a record of which any 
man might be proud. In 1942, 
arter escaping from German-occu¬ 
pied France, he -joined the Free 
French Forces in London. In 1944 
he joined the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tiation and helped to bring new 
hape to millions of Europe's Dis- 
p aced Persons. 

Later, Dr. Coigny became 
Eirector of Health to the Inter- 
n itional Refugee Organisation, and 
when this closed down at the end 
o : last year, he was transferred to 
W.H.O., which henceforth will 
b inefit from his services. 


IRISH HERRINGS 
FOR RUSSIA 

Ardglass, the quiet little fishing- 
village on the County Down coast 
o: Northern Ireland, is sending 
more than 2000 barrels of prime 
herrings to Russia. 

Not only does Ardglass supply 
tie whole of Northern Ireland with 
fi .h ; it can send them to the 
Scandinavian countries, as well as 
Germany, Poland, Italy, and 
Greece in the form of kippers, 
bloaters, red herrings, and pickled 
herrings. 

Before the war, Germany was 
the principal foreign market for 
Ardglass herrings. Now Russia 
takes pride of place, the Russian 
palate being tickled by pickled 
herrings, which are sent to them 
packed in barrels with a liquid 
biine. 


DYES AS CAMERA LENSES 

Eyes from cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
procured from Chicago stockyards, 
have. been used as lenses in 
specially-built cameras. The re¬ 
sulting photographs, almost as 
cl jar as those obtained from a 
simple box camera, have been ex¬ 
hibited in New York. 

Scientists are gaining valuable in¬ 
form at ion about the eye from such 
e> periments. 


TURBINES ON THE 
ROAD 

The Rover gas-turbine car has 
lately been showing its paces, both 
in Britain and on the Continent, 
but the Americans have not been 
idle. In fact, one of the largest 
aircraft manufacturers in the 
United States has developed a gas- 
turbine for road vehicles which is 
as powerful as a conventional oil 
engine 15 times larger. 

To demonstrate its capabilities, 
the designers fitted the engine into 
a 25-ton six-wheeled lorry. The 
gas-turbine occupied only a small 
fraction of the space under the 
bonnet, and to dramatise the 
demonstration somewhat, Perspex 
windows were fitted into the 
bonnet sides. To the casual 
observer looking through these 
windows, the effect was that of a 
vehicle without any engine at all! 

This lorry was driven over 1400 
miles from the Canadian border to 
Los Angeles in 55 hours, including 
refuelling stops—a remarkable 
achievement, considering the speed 
limits in force over many parts of 
the-route. 

-.—-o — 

FLOATING OIL-DRILL 

A ship that will be used to drill 
for oil at a depth of 15.000 feet 
below Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
will be towed from the Clyde at 
the end of this month. 

The first vessel of its type built 
in Britain, it is really a floating 
power-station equipped with diesel- 
electric machinery for marine drill¬ 
ing. She will operate 15 miles 
from the shore and is capable of 
continuing for 30 days without a 
halt. 


PATH MELTS SNOW 

A concealed snow-melting system 
has been installed in front of the 
new office building of the East 
Ohio Gas Company at Warren. 

Pipes are embedded just under 
the pavement, and when the tem¬ 
perature falls below a certain point 
the system automatically comes 
into operation, circulating a heated 
solution of water and anti-freeze 
compound. This raises the tem¬ 
perature of the pavement and 
keeps it free of snow and ice. 



Travelling companion for Jumbo 


There is a belief that elephants travelling by air will behave 
themselves if accompanied by a lien. This picture, taken when 
a plane landed at Amsterdam, Holland, seems to confirm this 
theory; both passengers had a quiet and comfortable trip all 
the way from Bangkok, in Siam. 
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The Sky Baby 


These two Americans, designer Ray Stits and pilot Bob Star, 
have produced the Sky Baby, claimed to lie the world’s small¬ 
est plane. Despite its size—the wing span is 7 feet 2 inches 
and it weighs less than two cwt.—the Sky Baby can reach a 
speed of more than 200 m.p.h. 


BLIND CHORISTER 
OF LINCOLN 

Mr. William Gibson, a blind lay 
clerk who has been appointed to 
the choir of Lincoln Cathedral, will 
receive a week’s notice from the 
cathedral organist of the music 
needed at each service, for he pre¬ 
pares his own Braille music. 

His wife reads the notes and 
bars, and he picks out the symbols 
on paper. There is, of course, 
plenty of Braille music available, 
hut not of many of the pieces sung 
in the cathedral. 


QUEEN’S CORONATION 
399 YEARS AGO 

October 1 marks the 399th anni¬ 
versary of the coronation of the 
first queen to rule over England— 
Mary I—and draws attention to 
the fact that the crpwning of Eliza¬ 
beth II will take place 400 years 
after the crowning of the first 
Queen Regnant of England. 

Queen Mary went to her 
coronation in Westminster Abbey 
“resplendent in crimson velvet, 
minever fur, ribbons of Venetian 
gold, silk and gold lace.” 


U.N. ASSEMBLY’S 
NEW HOME 

When the delegates of the 60 
member-nations of the United 
Nations meet in New York on 
October 14, for the Seventh Session 
of the General Assembly, they will 
find a new' home awaiting them. 
Constructed at a cost of 12 million 
dollars, the Assembly Hall will 
hold 400 delegates, 668 advisers, 
234 reporters, and 816 visitors. 

Sitting on chairs covered in blue 
and green leather, the delegates can 
look up to a dome-shaped room 
where special lighting gives an im¬ 
pression of a star-studded sky. 

Countries of the British 
Commonwealth have made many 
gifts to beautify the building. 
Light oak panelling in one of the 
committee rooms was contributed 
by the United Kingdom, which 
also gave carpeting and furniture. 
Rinui wood from New Zealand 
and lace wood from Australia are 
used in other rooms. 

From Canada came the seven 
main entrance doors. Designed by 
Ernest Cormier of Montreal, the 
doors contain panels symbolic of 
fraternity, truth, justice, and pzace. 


GOODBYE, LITTLE MOTHER 

^Indians in Canada’s north-west 
will sadly miss Miss Winifred 
Neville, who is retiring after serv¬ 
ing there as nurse for 23 years. 

They called her Nutegeshen (She 
Knows Medicine) when she first 
arrived, but before long she was 
Comar (Little Mother); and it is 
their Little Mother to whom they 
now bid farewell. 


Mr. Gibson is a teacher of both 
singing and the pianoforte, and has 
broadcast on a number of occa¬ 
sions. 

- -- 

PRIZE THAT GIRLS 
USUALLY WIN 

For the past four years hoys and 
girls in New Zealand schools and 
colleges have taken part in a 
public-speaking contest held by the 
Overseas League. The first prize 
is a cup presented by Mr. Anthony 
Eden when he visited the 
Dominion. 

At this year’s contest The winner, 
16-year-old John Meiklcjohn, of 
Gisborne High School, had the 
distinction of being the first boy 
to win first prize. In previous 
years girl speakers had been placed 
first, hoys having to be content 
with seconds or thirds. 


TOO MANY DEER 

The vast forests planted by the 
Forestry Commission in East 
Anglia are becoming the home of 
herds of wild deer. 

It is believed that they originated 
from herds which were kept at a 
nearby estate and from which some 
escaped. 

In one forest, Thetford Chase, 
which covers about 35,000 acres 
on the Norfolk and Suffolk 
borders, they are seen almost daily 
when going to the dewponds to 
drink. 

The deer are not welcomed by 
the foresters, for they eat the grow¬ 
ing tips of young trees. But owing 
to the excellent cover afforded by 
the forests, the deer are extremely 
difficult to catch. 



You’ve got to be alert and highly skilled to fly or service a plane like this. 
But plenty of young men not much older than you are doing it. They took 
advantage of the R.A.F.’s Apprenticeship scheme and joined when they were 
between 15-17I. Because they joined young they’re now out ahead. The 
Royal Air Force has made them important people, and given them an exciting 
life. You could follow their example. Post the coupon for full details. 

Armstrong-Whitworth Meteor NFII Flying at a speed approaching 600 m.p.h. it 
can detect enemy aircraft in almost zero visibility , thanks to the Observer who watches 
the 'blips’ on his radar screen. Four 20 m.m. cannons provide intense fire pozver. 



There’s a place for YOU in the 

r 


R.A.F. 


to: royai. air force (c.s.ii6a) victory house, London, w.c.2 
. / am over 14. Please send me details of :— 


(A) the Apprenticeship Scheme 


(B) the A.T.C. 



s 

B 
3 

| NAME. 

| ADDRESS . 

I ..... 

\ AGE.DATE OF BIRTH.. 


(t/cfc which you require) 
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Sunshine and greenfly 



Pupils of the Durham Hill Secon- 
' dary School at Bromley, Kent, 
, learn meteorology, and here one 
of the. boys,. .13-year-old 
D. Inwood, is seen taking read¬ 
ings from a sunshine recorder. 


MW ZEALAND’S 

Ninety' years ago, when 'Sir 
George Grey was Governor of 
New Zealand, he introduced black 
swans from Australia to New 
Zealand. 

Now there are countless black 
swans on the lakes-and ponds of 
New Zealand. There- are also a 
few white swans in zoos and parks. 

The black swan is the emblem of 
Western Australia, which was 
known as the Swan River Colony 
in the 1830s, when young Captain 
George Grey carried out some re¬ 
markable explorations along the 
north-west coast of Western Austra- 


Robin Govier, of Ilford, Essex, is 
only 13, hut lie is an ardent natur¬ 
alist ; he has discovered a yellow 
greenfly never before seen in this 
country. It has. been presented 
to the Natural! History Museum. 



Bi.ACK SWANS 


lia, and later along the shores of 
Shark's Bay. 

So the black swan immigrants 
fi'om Australia arc a constant re¬ 
minder to young New Zealanders 
of “the great Pro-Consul,” who 
was twice Governor of New Zea¬ 
land. He later sat in the New 
Zealand Parliament, and was for a 
time Prime Minister. 

Another reminder of Sir 
George's good work is the col¬ 
lection of 12,000 books, including 
many rare volumes, which he pre¬ 
sented to Auckland’s first public 
library. 


YEARS OF FUN WITH SVIlNlClNE 

• IT’S. A MOVIE PROJECTOR 
© IT’S A STILL PROJECTOR 
® IT’S BOTH IN ONE! 

100 Colour Films to choose from 


Send for the FREE illustrated folder 

MARTIN LUCAS LTD., HOLLYWOOD, LANCS. 




TABLE SOCCER 

Patent Xo. 638860 


FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miniature men,' ball and goals. F.A. 
Rules adapted. Fouls, Offsides, Corners, 
etc. 100% Self-righting PATENT, men. 

* THE ORIGINAL. GAME with* 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
v SKILL! 
Prices 10/11, 
14/11 and 
18/11 post free 
"NEWFOOTY” 
CO. {Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 



Sead 3d. stamp for further detail*. 

Obtainable from leading toy shops. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 

ASKPADTOWmE 

Tell him that for 31/- DOWN lie can have, 
carriage paid, a Riley Table for Billiards 
aud S 
your 
payab 
play. 

FOB 


E. J. 
Roach 


aooker, to rest comfortably on 
diuius table. The balance! is 
!e monthly whilst you ~ 
Ask Dad to WRITE r 
TREE PRICE _ , 

LIST. • 

RILEY, LTD. 

Vtrks, Accrington. 
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THE FLYING HORSE 
OF THE HEAVENS 

By the C N Astronomer 


Thomas Hardy’s 
story lor boys 

Thomas Hardy died nearly 25 
years ago, yet a novel written .by 
him for boys recently appeared in 
book form for the first time. 
Called Our Exploits at West Poley, 
it was found by Dr. Richard L. 
Purdy in serial form in 60-year-old 
numbers of an American magazine 
called The Household. 

It seems unlikely that Hardy 
himself ever knew that his story 
had been printed. Letters of his 
reveal that in 1883 he wrote the 
story , at the request of the editor 
of an American magazine called 
Youth’s. Companion, which an¬ 
nounced the forthcoming appear¬ 
ance of “A story of English rustic 
life, by Thomas 'Hardy.” 

SIX INSTALMENTS 
r For some unknown reason the 
editor did not publish it, but gave 
it to his son-in-law, editor of The 
Household, in which it^Sppearcd in 
six instalments, concluding in April 
1893. By this time Thomas Hardy 
himself had presumably lost in¬ 
terest in what had happened to his 
story, and the editor strangely 
enough,'did not realise that it was 
by an author already famous. 

The setting of Our Exploits at 
West Poley is in the Mendip Hills. 
Here two boys, attractive charac¬ 
ters. divert an underground stream. 
They have no ill intent, but their 
action produces startling results. 
The story is carefully worked out 
and beautifully written. 

The limited 2.5s. edition of the 
book published by the Oxford 
University Press is to be followed 
shortly by an illustrated edition for 
children at 8s. 6d. 


COLLECTING OLD S0\GS 

A young Australian Aboriginal 
woman with a beautiful voice is to 
go to the United States to study 
music, so that on her return she 
will be better able to interpret the 
folk songs of her people. She was 
discovered by an American, singer 
who was carrying out research into 
Aboriginal folk music in Australia. 

Pakistani musicians are also 
collecting and studying the folk 
songs which abound in the Punjab. 
Many are made up of nursery 
rhymes, lullabies, and nonsense 
verses. In Bengal, elephant trappers, 
snake-charmers, fishermen, and 
gipsies all have their own songs. 


RAILROADIANA 

Under this title a fascinating 
exhibition of railway * books, 
prints, and relics is on view at 
the headquarters of the National 
Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W. 

Many of the books are illus¬ 
trated, and many countries besides 
Great Britain are represented. 
Railway history, railway story¬ 
books, railway songs, and coloured 
lithographs of foreign stations and 
locomotives are all here. 

Among the novelties are Wallis's 
Railway Game (published about 
1840 and played on the principle 
of Snakes and Ladders) and the 
miniature copy of Bradshaw’s 
Guide made for Queen Mary’s 
Dolls’ House. 


r pHF. constellation of Pegasus, the- 
famous Winged Horse of 
ancient lore, now occupies a large 
area of the south-east sky in the 
evening, and is almost due south 
by ten o’clock. Its chief stars may 
be easily identified from the 
accompanying star-map, which. 



2 , a £ta 

THE CHIEF- 
STARS OF 

V Alpherat 

.1 : 

- - fbeta . 

PEGASUS 


..... • Alpha 

Bps do n • 

fGarnrha . ' 

y Zeta * 






allowing for its relatively small 
scale, will indicate flow immense is 
this constellation.. 


The four stars of almost equal 
apparent brilliance, Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma, and Alpherat, which com¬ 
pose, what is popularly known as 
the Great Square of Pegasus, will 
be readily recognised, though 
Alpherat is not really a star of 
Pegasus but of Andromeda. 

A strange feature is that the 
figure of a Winged Horse is always 
represented as flying inverted. The 
star Eta stands for a foreleg of the 
Horse, and the stars Zeta, Theta, 
and Epsilon are its neck,'Lead, and 
nose. 

No hindquarters are represented, 
these being presumably beneath the 
waves of the vast ocean that the 
astronomer-priests symbolised as 
extending to the south and west of 
this Flying Horse, which, according 
to their, mythology, needed wings 
to carry Bellerophon over the sea. 

Wc see, therefore, that the in¬ 
verted position of this Flying 
Horse dates from ancient times. It 
is thus presented in the. early 
Roman star-map of Geruvigus, and, 
probably it dates from the begin¬ 
nings of Greek mythology at least 
a thousand years earlier. 

The seven chief stars of Pegasus 
are all of second or third magni¬ 
tude and are of much interest. 
Alpha, the leading star, also known 



24. The Seahawk 


Continuing the traditions of the 
famous Sea Hurricane, which cast 
its protecting wings over many 
wartime convoys, the Hawker Sea- 
hawk is . the second carrier-borne 
jet fighter to go into squadron ser¬ 
vice with the Royal Navy. 

One of the best-looking planes in 
the sky today, the Seahawk pre¬ 
serves its graceful lines by breath¬ 
ing in through wing root intakes 
and exhaling its jet exhausts 
through divided outlets in the tail. 


since ancient times by its Arabic 
name Markab, is a sun that radi¬ 
ates about 67 times more light and 
heat than does our Sun, but from- 
5,886,000 times farther away. 

Beta, also known as Scheat, is 
one of the Giant class of suns. It 
has a diameter 170 times greater 
than our Sun, but this is not con¬ 
stant ; it varies with the radiation 
of light and heat, Beta being a 
pulsating sun which alternately 
expands and contracts to the extent 
of many million of miles. The 
star’s reddish hue is due to its 
relatively low' surface temperature, 
which varies between 3000 and 
4000 degrees centigrade. 

Interferometer measurements in¬ 
dicate that Beta has an average 
diameter of 147 million miles, but 
it is at a distance 13,040,000 times 
greater than that of our Sun, so its 
light takes 204 years to reach us. 

WING AND NOSE 

Gamma is also known by its 
Arabic name Algenib, which 
means Wing. Gamma is also a 
Giant sun, radiating about 750 
times more light than our Sun but 
from a distance 22,900.000 times 
farther away. 

Epsilon — its ancient Arabic 
name of Enif means Nose—is also 
an immense sun radiating about 
230 times more light and heat than 
our Sun, from a distance about 
10,760,000 times farther away. It 
has a very small companion sun 
which appears to radiate only 
about one-tenth the light that our 
Sun does, and may be a planetary 
body in process of evolution. 

Eta, with the Arabic name of 
Matar, is at a distance of 136 light- 
years—that is, about 8,600,000 
times farther than our Sun. 

It ha^ a flaming planetary body, 
or world-in-the making, revolving 
round it once in 818 days at an 
average distance from the central 
sun of about 99 million miles. Its 
orbit is therefore somewhat similar 
to that of our world. G. F. M. 



The Seahawk was originally de¬ 
signed as a land-based fighter, but 
after modifications to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the Admiralty in 
1948, it emerged with folding 
wings, a deck arrester hook, cata¬ 
pult gear, and* a strengthened 
undercarriage to withstand the 
shock of heavy deck-landings. 

Powered by a Rolls-Royce Nenc 
turbojet it has a top speed in 
excess of 600 m.p.h. 

Span: 39 feet; Length: 40 

feet. 


PLANES FOR THE SPOT FEB’S NOTEBOOK 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey tells of his 
visit to the famous old Warwickshire town of. . . 


RUGBY 


J^ONG before it became one of 
Britain’s - 'chief centres of the 
electrical industry, its name was re¬ 
nowned throughout the world. 

The town's growth, indeed, is 
recent; and it is easy and interest¬ 
ing to trace. The old part, just 
two or three streets running be¬ 
tween the market-place and the 
site of the old manor house, lies on 
lop of a modest hill, three-quarters 
of a mile from-the nearest loop of 
ihe Warwickshire Avon. 

A main-line railway and a canal 
run along the river valley, and the 
lirst development from the old 
market town northwards was down 
ihe hill towards the station. Eng¬ 
lish Electric and B.T.H. have their 
big works on either side of the rail¬ 
way. More recent suburbs have 
developed south-east and south- 
vest, but Rugby School, on the old 
manor house site, is still virtually 
on the edge of open country. 

But though this little Warwick¬ 
shire market town is now a thriving 
industrial centre (with 46,000 
people) the cattle-market still does 
orisk business every Monday as it 
has done for generations, , 

From the market-place, then, 
four short streets—High Street, 
bittle Church Street, Sheep Street 
i where the sheep-market used to be 
held) and Drury Lane—all lead up 
o Lawrence Sheriff Street and 
^ugby School. 

[jA whence Sheriff was born in 
Rugby in the 16th century, 
vent off to London^* became a 
grocer and supplied the household 


Thus, like a number of other good 
old Elizabethan merchants, he took 
care of both young and old at the 
same time. 

The almshouses he founded, 
npw rebuilt, are still there on the 
same spot, and it was here that the 
great Rugby School began. There 
is a grammar school in the town, of 
a much more recent foundation, 
which bears Lawrence Sheriff’s 
honoured name. 

Unfortunately, his relations, to 
try to prevent the money he had 
left being spent on a school instead 
of on themselves, started lawsuits 
which went on for about a hundred 
years; but at last the school did 
get going and attracted boys from 
all over Warwickshire, and, as its 
fame spread, from farther afield. 

r pnE boys who were unable to get 
home to sleep lived with the 
headmaster or his usher (thus 
swelling the very small salaries of 
those worthy gentlemen), or found 
lodgings as best they could in the 
little town. This was how the 
boarding-school system began. 
The only playground in those days, 
by the way, seems to have been the 
graveyard of the parish church 
opposite. The average number of 
scholars was about 90. 

Eventually the time came when 
the ancient school buildings were 
nearly falling down. So the old 
manor house was bought and the 
school moved there in 1740. What 
had been stables and outhouses, 
even cowsheds, became classrooms 
as the school grew under a new 


called Ellis who (as a tablet at the 
school records) first picked up a 
football and ran with it, took place 
just before Arnold’s time. Rugby 
football was already developing in 
the days of Tom Brown—whose 
real' name was Tom Hughes. The 
famous Close where it was, and 
still is, played, is behind the school. 

The oldest buildings we see 
there today are School House and 
Old Quad, which were put up in 
1816, to replace the tumble-dow’n 
manor house of Charles l’s time. 

W E can still see the dingy room 
where Dr. Arnold taught his 
Sixth Form ; also the dining-room, 
with the fireplace before which the 
“roasting” incident in the famous 
book occurred. Here the por¬ 
traits of Rugby’s headmasters for 
150 years look down from the wall, 
Dr. Arnold among them. 

Not far off is the study where 
Tom spent his last days at school. 
It is traditionally the study of the 
Head Boy of School House, a rare 
place for any boy to look upon as 
his own for a few precious years. 

We can still peep into the dormi¬ 
tory where Arthur was slippered 
when he knelt down to say his 
prayers on his first night at school 
and Tom stood forth to protect 
him. We can still look up at the 
old clock in the quadrangle tower 
to which Tom climbed to scratch 
his name on the minute hand. The 
hand itself is in the library. 

We can still stand in the Old Big 
School where Tom Brown and 
East hid in the master’s desk and 


II 



Church Street, a quite byway in the town 


of Princess Elizabeth with spices— 
very important in those days when 
most people's winter food was salt 
fish or salt meat. 

Elizabeth, when she became 
Queen, remembered his -good ser- 
\ice and loyalty through those 
cancerous early days. So Master 
Lawrence prospered, and when he 
c ied, in 1567, he left his house 
epposite the parish church as a 
residence for the headmaster of a 
rew school he wished to found in 
f is native place. He also left in¬ 
structions and money for building 
a schoolroom onto it at one side, 
and some almshouses as well. 



The busy Market Place at Rugby 


betrayed themselves by letting a 
marble roil out. 

But more perhaps than any other 
building the 19th-century chapel 
tells us of the fame of Rugby. 
Here is the pulpit from which Dr. 
Arnold preached his stirring 
sermons, and here, under the 
chancel steps, is the spot where 
they laid him when his work was 
done. 

The rest of Rugby School, now 
stretching out along the adjoining 
roads, is of less interest, though it 
includes one of the finest school 
halls in the country. There are 
now about 600 boys. 


and very successful headmaster 
named Henry Holyoak. 

By the 1780’s numbers were up 
to about 240—with six masters to 
look after the lot, and a pretty un¬ 
ruly lot, too. One of the chief 
amusements was fishing, and the 
fags had to get up very early to 
take up the seniors' night lines in 
the Avon. 

It was in 1828 that Thomas 
Arnold, The Doctor, as he is 
called in Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
became Head and revolutionised 
the Public School system, though 
he was at Rugby only 14 years. 

The famous exploit of a boy 



Boys at Rugby playing their game on the famous Close 



An aerial view of Rugby School and part of the playing fields 


r JjHE old High Street leading up to 
the school gateway is lighted 
at night by fluorescent lamps 
manufactured in the town. 
Another factory makes cement, 
using the local limestone as its raw 
material. Yet another important 
Rugby industry is works-contract¬ 
ing and, in this connection, one of 
the most interesting Rugby pro¬ 
ducts was the astonishing Doll's 
House made for Queen Mary and 
set up at Windsor. 

Everything in this house was 
strictly to scale, and the Yard 
Manager of the firm who built it, 
old Bob Hudson, is still around in 
Rugby, It was his job to examine 
all the thousand-and-one fittings, 
from the curtains to the castors on 
the sofas, and see they were the 
right proportions. He lived in 
Buckingham Palace while the job 


was being finished. Incidentally, 
Old Bob has been Mayor of Rugby 
and is still the only Freeman the 
Borough has ever had. 

Rugby has been an important 
railway centre ever since Charles 
Dickens put it into fiction as 
Mugby Junction, and there are 
wagon works here, too. 

r [hiE most striking thing on the 
Rugby skyline is, of course, 
the G.P.O. Radio Station whose 12 
huge masts, each a quarter of a 
mile apart, over 800 feet high and 
weighing 200 tons, stand up above 
the green and wooded Avon valley. 
The station covers about 900 acres. 

Rugby's electrical works employ 
about 13,000 people in the town 
and district, and certainly it is a 
pleasant district they live in, here, 
right in the very heart of England. 



Long-wave aerial masts at the G.P.O. Radio Station near Rugby. 
Some of the 800-foot masts can just be seen in the background 
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LONE PINE 
BOYS 

(Yne of the most unusual 
troops of Scouts in the 
world is just three years old. 
It is the Lone Pine Tribe of 
Nevada, which is composed of 
crippled boys who are unable 
to join ordinary Scout troops. 
The Scoutmaster, Walter 
Parson, says that “ each boy is 
a lone pine,” and the pennant 
hanging in each boy’s room is 
a single pine. 

Although they cannot meet 
regularly, the members of the 
tribe have won an impressive 
number of badges for citizen¬ 
ship, carpentry, first aid, home 
repairs, music, stamp-collect¬ 
ing, and even swimming. 

The Lone Pine Tribe has 
given its members a new pur¬ 
pose in life, and it is pleasing 
to know that many of them 
have become fit enough to join 
ordinary Scout troops. 

All honour to the tribe’s 
Scoutmaster, one of that 
valiant army of whom we hear 
all too little ; that valiant army 
of good people throughout the 
world who night and day, with¬ 
out any fuss, go on their way 
doing noble work, finding their 
only reward — and riches 
enough—in the love of those 
whom they serve. 


YESTERDAY’S ROBOTS 

IX/Tan has long been captivated 
by the idea of making a 
mechanical counterpart of him¬ 
self, and people in Geneva have 
been taking delight in a fascinat¬ 
ing collection of automatic 
contrivances gathered together 
jn the town’s Museum of Art 
and History. 

One charming piece, made in 
1774, consists of three lifelike 
mechanical children. A little 
robot boy dips his pen in the 
inkwell and writes: “quel plaisir 
de revoir Geneve,” while another 
little boy draws pictures of 
Marie Antoinette and Louis 
XVI, and a girl plays a small 
organ. Another group consists 
of a girl teaching a bird to sing 
and shaking her head when her 
clockwork feathered friend does 
not repeat the tune accurately. 

Such elaborate toys amused 
leisured wealthy folk nearly 
200 years ago. Today scientists 
are making robots to make cal¬ 
culations for them. This is a 
more practical age, but perhaps 
a less gracious one. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Ben Jonson wrote: True 
happiness consists not in a 
multitude of friends, but in their 
worth and choice. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Everest Men Off Again, says a 
headline. They will soon be on 
again. 

Some children are more taking 
than others. Usually those who 
like to give. 

There are more motoring 
offences in good weather. Fine 
days. 

Nowadays if you want to succeed 
you have to look sharp. And be 
sharp. 





Herr Burgomeister 
meets M. le Maire 

XfiFTY years ago the promotion 
1 of neighbourly relations be¬ 
tween certain nations was con¬ 
sidered a Utopian dream ; today 
it has become a dire necessity. 

For example, the rivalry be¬ 
tween France and Germany was 
once thought to be permanent; 
now it is realised that friendship 
between them—and between all 
freedom-loving peoples — must 
be established quickly, if free¬ 
dom is not to be lost for ever. 

A step in the right direction 
was taken recently at Innsbruck, 
where a congress of mayors 
agreed that the mayors and 
councils of 100 towns and vil¬ 
lages in France and Germany 
should exchange visits as a token 
that old enmities have been 
forgotten. 

To live together, or perish 
divided—that is the choice now 
facing the nations. 


Fixed smile 


Lollipop arithmetic 

TT/'hen Councillor E. E. Bork- 
wood. Deputy Chairman 
of Wakefield Education Com¬ 
mittee, spoke to the children of 
the city’s new £92,000 primary 
school, he tried to translate the 
cost of the school into everyday 
terms. 

“You should be very fond of 
this school,” he told the boys 
and girls, “because you will be 
paying for it until you are grown 
up, and until your children are 
growing up. You would be able 
to buy 10,750,000 ice-cream 
lollipops with the money. 

“At Manchester recently there 
was a lollipop-licking competi¬ 
tion, and the winner took 38 
seconds to eat one. At that rate 
it would take 10 years, 294 days, 
4 hours, and 8 minutes before 
you could throw the sticks away. 
The school is yours now, so look 
after it.” 



This Japanese mask of the God 
of Good Luck is on view in 
the re-opencd Far Eastern 
Court of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If lawyers 
favour brief 

cases 


Children should be taught to 
care for their feet. Not merely 
take to their heels. 

A Find the Needle in the Hay¬ 
stack competition was held at 
Ashbourne. One spectator said he 
could not see the point. 


AFTER THE HAGGIS 

A Scotsman once described 
^ haggis as “fine confused 
eating,” and now it looks as 
though Scottish gardeners are 
trying to impart the same glori¬ 
ous quality to fruit. 

For one of them, Mr. Stewart, 
the vice-president of the Grange¬ 
mouth Horticultural Society in 
Stirlingshire, produced at a 
recent flower show there a fruit 
that looked like a grape but had 
a strawberry taste. The puzzled 
organisers called it a strawberry- 
grape and entered it in a class 
for Any Other Fruit. It took 
first prize. 

Multi-flavoured fruit, with as 
many tastes as there are colours 
in a rainbow, would seem to be 
a dish worthy to follow the 
haggis. 

Thirty Years Ago 

The United States Army has 
^ done a friendly act in send¬ 
ing back to the British Army a 
cannon that was taken out to 
America 162 years ago, 20 years 
before the States claimed to be 
independent of Great Britain. 

The American people know 
that they delight to find in 
England relics of their ancestry, 
and they are ready to help us to 
find in their country relics of the 
days when all the English-speak¬ 
ing peoples were united. 

The old cannon is a reminder 
of the fact that. Great Britain 
was the original defender of the 
United States against foreign 
enemies. The gift shows that 
America is remembering the 
good feeling for the Motherland 
in her earliest days, and links 
that with the good feeling of 
today, overleaping the years of 
discord.. 

From the Children's Newspaper y 
October 7, 1922 


Indian Summer 

Indian Summer was the name 
given. by the early 18th- 
century colonists of North 
America to a spell of fine 
autumn weather. The name was 
probably arrived at simply be¬ 
cause Indians inhabited _ the 
country, but some think that the 
name alludes to the fact that 
warlike tribes took advantage of 
the fine weather to raid the 
settlements. 

The name was introduced to 
Britain early in the 19th century. 
In this country Indian summers 
arc generally associated with a 
temporary return of the north 
Atlantic anticyclone which 
spreads north-eastwards from its 
usual position over the Azores. 

In contrast to St. Luke’s 
Summer on October 18, and St. 
Martin’s Summer on November 
11, the Indian Summer.has no 
fixed date. 

REMEMBERED HILLS 

The hills are dearest which our 
childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and 
the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our 
young lips drank. 

J. G. Whittier 


TRUE VALOUR 

The estimate and valour of a 
man consists in the heart and in 
the will; there his true valour 
lies. Valour is stability, not of 
arms and of legs, but of courage 
and the soul ; it does not lie in 
the valour of our horse, nor of 
our arms, but in ourselves. He 
that falls obstinate in his 
courage, if his legs fail him, 
fights upon his knees. 

Montaigne 
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THINGS SAID 

TV/e are always being told that 
** the boy of today has lost 
the spirit of adventure. But that 
is not so. So long as he is not 
encouraged to look for safety- 
first every time, he will choose 
the life of adventure instead of 
the feather bed. 

Chief Scout Lord Rowallan 

'"There is a new spirit in Britain. 
“*■ It is an urge for progress— 
a recent and complete change of 
atmosphere. Sir Miles Thomas 

'T'he twentieth century has 
. almost reached the end of 
its first epoch, which has been 
concerned with the abolition of 
proletarian poverty. Now the 
second epoch is beginning, deal¬ 
ing with the relationship between 
employers and employed. 

The Pope 

HThe hog is undoubtedly intelli- 
^ gent and I imagine he could 
be easily house-trained. I see no 
reason why in time we should 
not have some quite desirable 
varieties of pigs sitting on our 
doorsteps. Professor R. A. War die , 
an American zoologist 

HThere is a lot that fs fine in 
Britain today: there is a 
great deal of hard work, patient 
endurance of disappointment, of 
goodwill, courtesy, and good- 
neighbourliness, if we look for it. 

Revd. Cuthbert Bardsley , 
Bishop of Croydon 


in the country 


HThere is a sweetness in these 
•** October days, with their 
“jewelled threads of gossamer,” 
their cool dewy mornings, and 
mellow noontides. No season of 
the year has quite the same 
atmosphere of rest after work 
well done. 

Serenity reigns over the foot¬ 
paths by the winding streams ; 
and the amber sunlight falls 
softly on the scene as we walk 
by the water’s edge. In its still- 
warm glow, insects of iridescent 
hues flit from flower to flower. 

This is their last feast of the 
year, and they make the most of 
these genial October hours at the 
hospitable “guest-houses” of 
the ivy and other plants, where 
nectar awaits to be sipped. 

Butterflies, too, add brilliancy 
to a scene already gay with 
colour. Like sundials, these 
many and varied insects count 
only the sunny hours ; when the 
evening mists creep over the 
fields they disappear. 





OUR HOMELAND 


The Earl of Uchester’s famous 
swannery at Abbotsbury, Dorset 
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HE PAYED THE WAY 
TO ATOMIC SCIENCE 


Qur busy modern life pays its own tribute every day and 
night to Sir William Ramsay, the great chemist, who was 
born on October 2 just a century ago ; and his memory is 
being honoured bv a special exhibition at the Science 


Museum, South Kensington. 

Sir William Ramsay’s dis¬ 
coveries, paving the way for much 
research into atomic power, were 
vital spurs to the progress of 
chemical science. The. powerful 
publicity signs which flash and 
blaze by night in our cities use 
neon, a gas discovered by Ramsay. 
Miners’ lamps burn brighter with 
krypton, isolated by his experi¬ 
ments. Non-inflammable helium, 
yet another product of his untiring 
work, was adopted for airships and 
balloons and has also been of great 
importance in the study of radio¬ 
activity. 

The son of a Glasgow engineer 
who was keenly interested in 
science, William Ramsay did not 
have a brilliant college career ; nor 
until he was about 17 did he really 
begin to study chemistry sys¬ 
tematically. 

FIRST EXPERIMENT 

His earliest experiment had been 
1o fill a small brass cannon with 
gunpowder. It failed to work, he 
impatiently tossed it into the 
kitchen fire, and it promptly blew 
a hole through the neighbour’s 
wall! 

In his late teens, however, 
William progressed rapidly; his 
bedroom was constantly crowded 
with bottles and phials. At 22 the 
young Scot became a tutorial 
assistant at Glasgow University ; 

: ix years later he was appointed 
Arofessor of Chemistry at "Bristol 
University. 

Properties of liquids at first 
absorbed his attentions; then he 
became fascinated by experiments 
io separate oxygen and_ nitrogen 
completely from air. Lord Ray¬ 
leigh joined him in this work, and 
n 1894 the scientists attending the 
annual meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation—and all over the world— 
were startled by the announcement 
hat air contained another ' gas, 
which the co-experimenters called 
argon. 

A year later Ramsay made 
listory by heating a mineral called 
oleveite with acid. This produced 


the gas helium, identical with that 
known to be present in the Sun. 
By now Ramsay had become Pro¬ 
fessor of General Chemistry at 
University College, London, and 
was doing invaluable work there. 

The discovery of neon, krypton, 
and xenon by Ramsay and fellow 
scientists followed later. Their in¬ 
dustrial value has been great, and 
helium, combined with oxygen, has 
also been used in deep-sea diving 
experiments. 

Sir William was far from being 
a dry-as-dust, absent-minded pro¬ 
fessor. In his youth he was a mag¬ 
nificent oarsman, sometimes row¬ 
ing 17 miles a day on the Scottish 
lochs, and a notable swimmer. He 
learned languages with astonishing 
ease, and could whistle so melodi¬ 
ously that he was a popular “turn ” 
at many a university party. 

The place in the annals of 
science of this genial, enthusiastic 
chemist, who died in 1916, is 
assured. Upon the foundations 
which he so conscientiously laid 
has developed vital atomic and 
chemical research on which our 
modern “ back-room boys ” are 
engaged. 


LONELY LADY IN 
AFRICA 

A 53-year-old Englishwoman re¬ 
cently cycled into Ndola, Northern 
Rhodesia, on a 23-year-old bicycle 
after riding 1400 miles from Johan¬ 
nesburg in 18 days. She is Miss 
L. E. Marriott of Berkhamsted, 
and she intends cycling on north¬ 
wards as far as she can. 

Her veteran push-bike, carrying 
40 lbs. of luggage, has stood up to 
the test well, having suffered only 
one puncture on the way. 

Kindly drivers, astonished to see 
this indomitable lady pedalling 
vigorously along miles from any¬ 
where, offered her lifts, but she 
refused them all. 

Sometimes, when she could find 
nowhere to stay the night, she slept 
in bushes or trees—with her small 
automatic pistol handy. 


THE ANGEL OF 
THE SKY 

Hundreds of people living in the 
isolated Cape York Peninsula, in 
the northernmost part of Australia, 
have raised enough money to buy 
their own aerial ambulance. They 
have named it The Angel of the 
Sky. 

The story is one of hard work 
and constant perseverance in the 
face of tragedy. For years there 
was insufficient money to put their 
scheme into operation, but finally 
the settlers raised £670 to buy a 
small plane ; a further £1000 was 
spent in refitting it. 

Late in 1950 the plane was 
wrecked, but, undeterred, the 
people subscribed money for 
another plane, which, alas, crashed 
into the sea at Cairns. 

Once again the people of the 
outback showed their mettle. This 
time they raised £5000, and now 
the Cairns Aerial Ambulance Ser¬ 
vice, in constant contact with 23 
radio units throughout the penin¬ 
sula, flies almost daily on its 
mission of mercy up and down this 
little-known part of Australia. 

The people once had to travel 
for days before reaching the 
nearest doctor, and during the wet 
season many communities were 
often completely cut off from civi¬ 
lisation. For them The Angel of 
the Sky may mean the difference 
between life and death. 


SIX CHILDREN RUN 
A CINEMA 

- Six boys and girls at Catford, 
London, are running their own 
cinema and giving the profits to 
various children’s orphanages. So 
far their gifts have amounted 
to £10. 

Their cinema, called the Crescent 
Theatre, is in the home of 14-year- 
old John Cliffe, who runs if with 
five others. They hire silent films 
and give a two-hour show every 
other Saturday. There is no actual 
charge for admission ; patrons drop 
what they can afford into a collect¬ 
ing-box at the door. 

The “usherette,” eleven-year-okl 
Mary Webb, takes round biscuits 
and popcorn to the youthful 
audience during the interval. 

The Crescent was orginally run 
by John as a theatre in which local 
children gave performances as 
comedians, singers, and conjurers. 
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Maile in Britain 

This British-made locomotive, now in Sydney, is one of 50 
ordered by the Australian Government. Over 108 feet long 
and weighing 255 tons, it is Australia’s biggest railway engine. 


CROCODILE m SEARCH OF ITS EGGS 


Have crocodiles an unusually 
acute sense of smell? That is a 
question being asked by folk at 
Kagaya, in the British Protectorate 
of Uganda. 

In this lonely spot some boys 
were strolling along the bank of 
the Kabalang River, on their way 
to Sunday service at the mission, 
when they saw two crocodile eggs, 
lodged in. a crack. 

On arrival at school the boys 
told the headmaster of their dis¬ 
covery, and he sent one of the 
mission’s native teachers to fetch 
the eggs. The headmaster took 
one to his house, and the teacher 
kept the second, to see if they 
would hatch out. 

Three days later, after dark, the 


headmaster was setting out to visit 
a neighbour when he heard his 
dogs barking furiously. He found 
them darting angrily to and fro 
outside the front veranda, and 
there by the step, its .tail stirring 
ominously, was a seven-foot 
female crocodile. 

An alarm was raised, and 
Africans rushed to the scene and 
within a few moments the reptile 
had been killed with assegais. 

But what astonishes everyone is 
that the crocodile found its way to 
the house, which is a mile from 
the river. “Have* crocs such a 
keen sense of smell, that they can 
track down their eggs for such a 
distance after three days?” asks the 
headmaster. 


LOST NETS TRACED BY RADIO 


When storms arise on the fishing 
grounds, trawler-men are often 
compelled to cut their nets adrift 
and race for shelter. As the freed 
nets are apt to drift for miles, the 
task of finding them after a storm 
v/astes time, during which no fish 
are caught. 

This haphazard method can now 
be eliminated with a new British 
electronic buoy which acts as a 
floating beacon and wireless 
station. The buoy is fixed to the 
nets before they are cast adrift, and 
I for 48 hours will transmit signals 
I indicating the position of the nets. 


In addition, the buoy is so de¬ 
signed that its beacon-topped mast 
is always in a vertical position, 
enabling the buoy to be easily 
spotted. 

The radio signals sent out can 
only be recognised by the vessel 
owning the nets, so there is no 
chance of a trawler salvaging the 
wrong nets. 

The buoy also contains a time 
switch, so the trawler-men judge 
the duration of the storm and set 
the clock to switch on the transmit¬ 
ting apparatus when the weather 
is likely to be calmer. 


Empire Mosaic—17 <=> <=> ^ ~ by Ridg'way 
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Ot is MOW 93 V.EfcRS SINCE THE 
FIRST ENGLISH CRICKET TEAM TO MAKE AN 
OVERSEAS TOUR FULFILLED A NUM&EK. OF 
FIXTURES IN CANADA AND AMERICA, 

, WINNING EVERY MATCH. 


Sporting Flashbacks 



8 PASSING OF THE 
HAMMOCK 

Drake he's in his hammock, an a 

thousand mile away, . 

(Capten art tha sleepin there 

below?) 

The sailor’s hammock, which 
Drake introduced into the Navy 
after the defeat of the Armada, is 
now being replaced in new naval 
vessels by fitted bunks. 

Natives of Brazil used to sleep 
in nets made from the bark of the 
hamack tree, and Columbus found 
natives in the West Indies lying in 
suspended sleeping-nets made of 
tough grasses or fibre. 

Later it was realised by sea¬ 
going men that a hammock was. an 
ideal sleeping berth on board ship, 
since it kept an “even keel” while 
the vessel rolled or pitched. It 
could also be packed away in a 
small space. 

Hammocks had other advan-, 
tages to a sailor. He could sling 
his hammock wherever he desired, 
provided there were two supports; 
and in the old days of sailing ships 
hammocks could be stacked along 
the bulwarks as some protection 
against enemy shot and shell. 
Then, provided it was tightly 
lashed, it could support a man in 
the watar for several hours. 

There were various other uses 
to which the hammock could be 
put, so there will be many old 
sailors who deplore the modern 
preference for bunks. 

CRUISING SHOP 
WINDOW 

A proposal to take the British 
Industries Fair exhibits abroad to 
foreign buyers who cannot visit 
our annual “shop window” has 
been made by Mr. Richard Levin, 
chief designer of the 1951. Festival 
of Britain travelling exhibition. 

He suggests the fitting-out of 
seven exhibition ships to cruise 
round the world. Five of these 
would be divided into different 
trade groups and the other two 
would serve as hostel ships. 


GRAND 

A famous scientific writer who 
knew Charles Darwin, and lived to 
warn us of the dangers of the 
atomic age, died recently at the age 
of 88. He was Sir Richard 
Gregory, F.R.S., a man honoured, 
and indeed, beloved, by scientists 
all over the world. 

When Richard Gregory was a 
boy in Bristol, in the 70s of last 
century, there was far less chance 
than there is today for poor lads 
ambitious for a scientific education. 
He himself was a shoemender’s 
son, and went to an elementary 
school ; but he attended evening 
classes and acquired enough 
science to get a job as laboratory 
assistant at Clifton College when 
he was 18. 

There the feast was spread for 
a youth with a hunger for know¬ 
ledge, and when he was 22 he was 


HER RIDING SCHOOL 

Sixteen - year - old Rosemary 
White, of Maidstone, has opened 
her own riding school, and already 
has 20 pupils. 

She has two ponies of her own, 
Sherry and Rusty, and when neces¬ 
sary can rely on the loan of two 
hunters from a friend. 


OLD MAN OF 

able to go as a teacher-in-training 
to the Royal College of Science in 
London, where one of his fellow 
students was H. G. Wells. They 
became lifelong friends and it was 
Wells who helped Richard Gregory 
to write his first book. 

For nearly half a century he did 
fine work for Nature—first as 
assistant editor and later as editor 
—raising it to a pre-eminent place 
among the world’s scientific jour¬ 
nals and himself contributing more 
than six million words to its 
columns. 

He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, a President of the 
British Association, Professor of 
Astronomy at Queen’s College,' 
London, founder of the British 
Science Guild, and the author of 
many textbooks on scientific sub¬ 
jects. 

Sir Richard Gregory will be re¬ 
membered no less as a worker for 
the cause of education, and we are 
proud to recall that he had a par¬ 
ticularly warm corner in his heart 
for the C N. 

In a birthday message to the 
editor he wrote; “The Children’s 
Newspaper was founded to give 
the story of the world today for 


SCIENCE 

the men and women of tomorrow, 
and its aim has never been diverted 
from this moving target. Week by 
week it has brought together noble 
thoughts and related great achieve¬ 
ments as a guide to.learning and a 
stimulus to high endeavour. Its 
message of scientific truth and 
spiritual righteousness has in¬ 
fluenced the characters of every 
parent and young person who has 
received it. To the present genera¬ 
tion of youth I would say, as to the 
past, read and take heed of these 
lessons to shape your lives.” 

Sir Richard Gregory published 
his last book, Gods and Men, in 
1949, describing it as one in which 
science and religion meet on 
common ground in the study of 
invisible forces. 


200-POUND BABY 

Shango and Molly, a pair of 44- 
year-old Indian elephants in 
Moscow’s Zoo, have become 
parents of a 200-pound son. He is 
41 inches high and began walking 
50 minutes after birth. 

His father weighs four and half 
tons and was too big to be evacu¬ 
ated by rail during the war. 
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RECALLING A MAN 
NAMED LILLA 

A monument which has stood 
on a Yorkshire moor for over 
1300 years has been moved to save 
it from the shells of modern 
artillerymen at practice. It is the 
Lilia Cross set up by the powerful 
Northumbrian king, Edwin, to one 
of his thanes, a man named Lilia, 
who in a.d. 626 sacrificed his life to 
save the king from an assassin’s 
dagger. 

Edwin was, for a time, overlord 
or Bretwalda of all England, 
according to the Anglo-Saxon his¬ 
torian Bede. 

Bede relates that the King of 
Wessex, fearing Northumbrian 
Edwin’s growing power,' sent an 
assassin to slay him. The man 
gained entrance to King Edwin’s 
court on the bank of the River 
Derwent under the pretext of de¬ 
livering a message from the King 
of the West Saxons. Then he drew 
a dagger and rushed at Edwin. 

Lilia the thane, having no shield, 
threw himself in front of the king 
and was slain. 

King Edwin later became con¬ 
verted to Christianity by St. Pauli- 
nus, the first Archbishop of York. 

Edwin defeated the West Saxons 
but was killed in a battle with the 
Mercians. His rule had been just 
and enlightened, and he was after¬ 
wards venerated as a saint and 
martyr. 

The cross he erected to his faith¬ 
ful thane on Fylingdale Moor, be¬ 
tween Scarborough and Whitby, 
was recently in the middle of an 
artillery training ground, and has 
been moved to a safer part of the 
moor. 


DOCTOR AND SONG-WRITER 

Dr. A. N. Colahan, composer of 
the w^ll-known Irish song Galway 
Bay, has died in Leicester at the 
age of 68. Born in Galway Town, 
Ireland, he wrote the song after a 
brother had been drowned in the 
bay. Twenty years elapsed, how¬ 
ever, before the song was published 
and became an immediate success. 


WESTWARD HO! Charles Kingsley’s Great Elizabethan Yarn, Told in Pictures (8) 


Amyas and his men had given up their long search for I win treasure from the Spaniards, England being at war | which consisted of Spanish soldiers driving slaves carrying 

the legendary Golden City of Manoa, and sought only to I with Spain. They successfully ambushed a gold-train I baskets of gold. The rescuers then unshackled the slaves. 



The Englishmen and the slaves marched on and 
came across an aged Spanish hermit. Amyas 
proposed leaving the freed slaves in the care of 
this good old man, as he and his men intended 
building canoes in which to travel down the 
Magdalena River to the sea. He suggested 
Ayacanora should also stay with the hermit. 
But the girl, who loved Amyas, was terribly hurt 
at liis wanting to leave her, and she ran away. 


They built their canoes, but there was no sign of 
Ayacanora. As they w 7 ere leaving, she returned 
and dived into the water. “ Go back ! ” shouted 
Amyas. Then there was a cry of “ Caiman ! ” 
and the^jaw's of a huge alligator opened near her. 
Amyas grabbed her and heaved her into the boat. 
“ What are we to do with her ? ” he asked 
Salvation Yeo in despair. The old man said 
there was nothing for it hut to take her with them. 


Their desperate plan was to capture a ship and 
return to England with their gold. At the 
river mouth they saw in Santa Marta Bay a 
fine galleon at anchor. They planned to attack 
her at night. So that they should’ be incon¬ 
spicuous on the glittering starlit sea, they 
whitened their Indian cloth sails with clay and, 
spreading the sails .over themselves, paddled 
beneath them towards the unsuspecting galleon. 


The sentries on the galleon w 7 ere asleep. The 
raiders, using bamboo ladders w r ith wooden 
hooks on top, climbed up the ship’s stern- 
gallery. Amyas and his men slipped up to the 
poop and seized the sentries, who w'ere soon 
bound and gagged. He told one of his men to 
shout “ Fire! ” in Spanish. Then the crew 7 came 
rushing up on deck from below 7 . “ Lower aw ay 
that boat!” Amyas shouted to them in Spanish. 



Will this rase succeed in spreading confusion among the enemy? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Cross-Channel Quest 


BY GARRY HOGG 


My sister Nessa and l have been 
enlisted by our guardian, Bruce 
Holliday, to help him trail certain 
agents of foreign Powers. We have 
studied photographs and descrip- • 
tions of the men and have boarded 
a cross-Channel steamer in pursuit 
of a certain Mr. A. 

Later, while holding the photo¬ 
graph of Mr, A . to the light to see 
it more clearly, in the mirror 
l see Mr. A. himself looking over 
my shoulder! 

5. Move and counter move 

TTow he had got so close to us 
without either of us hearing 
him, I just could not imagine.' But 
there he was ; and there was no 
mistaking who he was, either! He t 
di n! not ^say a word. Breathing 
heavily, he slipped one arm 
through mine and the other 
through Nessa’s, and before we 
could do a thing he was swinging 
us round and marching us off along, 
a corridor, with a grip on our arms 
that made it very clear that he 
meant business. 

He opened the door of a cabin at 
the far end of the corridor with a 
key that must have been in his 
hand all the time, for he only re¬ 
leased Nessa’s arm for a moment. 
Then, he pushed us in in front of 
him, and shut the cabin door with 
his heel. 

“Thank you,” he said, holding 
out his hand for the card Nessa 
was still holding. 

Leaving us standing side by side 
against the two bunks on one side 
of his cabin, he sat down on the 
only chair, and turned the card 
over, reading the description on the 
back with close attention. 

1 do not think I had ever seen a 
Central European before, but cer¬ 
tainly he fitted his description 
closely enough. The light in the 
cabin ceiling glinted on his signet¬ 
ring and the diamond head of his 
tiepin. He sat with his toes turned 
inward, and his shoulders were so 
broad that they quite overlapped 
his chair. And immediately he 
spoke, his foreign accent was there, 
though I kept on remembering the 
words “fluent linguist.” 

How little I had thought I would 
be a prisoner in his cabin when 
first I saw those typed words! 

“ A. nd vv h ere > may I ask, did you 
come across this photo¬ 
graph?” 

It was. to Nessa that he was 
speaking,- and he spoke with an 
ugly,, snarling tone in his .voice. 
But Nessa had shut her lips tight, 
and I knew she was no more likely 
to answer dangerous questions than 
1 was. 

“Well?” he snapped. There was 
even more snarl than before. 
“You may as well tell me. I shall 
find out, anyway ; and it might be 
less unpleasant for you if-” 

“I don’t have to answer,” Ness 
said in a clear, firm voice. “It’s 
my own property, and you’ve no 
right even to be looking at it.” 

“And since it’s her property” I 
chipped in, thinking it was about 


time I said something myself, 
“you might as well hand it back 
to her.” ' . 

To the surprise of. both df us, 
that is exactly what he did. He 
read once more through what was 
typed on the back, took another 
careful look at the photo itself, and 
then held out the card to Ness, who 
took it promptly. 

“Thank you.” she said politely-. 
“And now 1 think we may as well 
be going.” 

“Oh no, young lady,” said Mr. 
A. “That is where you make a 
big mistake. I have no intention 



bell-push. 

of letting you and this young 
gentleman go until you have 
answered a few questions for me. 
I have a number of ways of finding 
out things that interest me. Some 
are quite pleasant. Others, not so 
pleasant.” 

JTor some absurd reason I kept on 
thinking- of the old proverb 
about taking a horse to water but 
not being able to make him drink. 
Neither of us spoke. I saw Nessa’s 
lips were tightly shut again. Her 
face was rather pale, and she stood 
very stiffly against the edge of the 
bunk, looking straight across the 
cabin over Mr. A.’s head. 

Then he spoke again, and this 



1 What are the national em¬ 
blems of England, Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland. 


2 Do all hyenas laugh? 

3 How old is the Moon when 
it appears as a complete 
circle? 

4 What does the Monument in 
London commemorate? 

5 Tantamount means unlike, 
equivalent, or enlarged? 

6 Who is the President of The 
Argentine Republic? 

7 Which king led the English 
at the Battle of Agincourt? 

8 Are goals or points scored in 
water polo? 

Answers on page 12 


time the note of menace had gone 
out of his voice and he sounded 
quite friendly., “I think I have 
somewhere in my bag some choco¬ 
late,” he said. “And do not all 
children love to eat? Now, let me 
see-” 

It was as he turned round to 
reach out for his bag that I saw 
what had been hidden by his broad 
shoulders. In the middle of a 
panel, not far from the door, was 
a brass plate ; and in that, a bell- 
push. I managed to nudge Nessa, 
and she followed the line of my 
glance and saw what I could see, 
and so knew what I had at the back 
of my mind. 

* Then Mr. A. turned back again 
and his great bulk was between me 
and the bell-push on the wall. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head, 
“I thought I had some, but it is 
not there. I am sorry. Perhaps we 
could have been friends together 
and you would have answered for 
me my innocent little question. 
After all, is it not understandable 
.that I should be surprised to see 
two strangers who are looking at a 
photograph of myself and want to 
know how they came to possess the 
photograph?” 

He looked at us again, and we 
did not like the look. It was the 
look of someone determined to get 
his own way, and not particular 
how he got it, either. 

Suddenly I realised. I suppose 
for the first time, that what was 
happening was real ; that this man, 
a member of a gang of enemies, 
perhaps their ringleader, was cer¬ 
tainly not the sort of man who 
would hesitate to use force if that 
was the only way he could get an 
answer to his questions. 

“ (Jome,” he said, and the snarl 
had come back into his voice. 
“I give you two minutes.” He 
lifted his arm, crooked it, and 
looked at the watch on his thick, 
hairy wrist. “Before two minutes 
have passed you shall tell me 
where you got this photograph, and 
also who is with you on this 
boat. Before two minutes.” 

Again there was silence. Mr. A. 
sat there, with his wrist showing 
out of the end of his sleeve, his 
watch burned to catch the light. I 
could see its sweep-second-hand 
moving, and it seemed to be mov¬ 
ing horribly fast. 

“That chocolate,” I said to 
Nessa. “P'raps it’s in the brief¬ 
case!” 

. She understood. She made a 
lightning movement across the 
cabin floor towards it and, just as 
I hoped, Mr. A. lunged sideways 
, off his chair to intercept her. And 
in that split second when he leaned 
off the chair I darted forward and 
pressed that bell-push with all my 
force. 

“Ah!” he growled. “Would 

you, .you young-!” And his 

powerful hand closed like a vice 
on my arm and wrenched me back¬ 
wards so that I cracked my head 
against the wall. 

Tonlmued od page 10 
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YOU can win a new Hercules Bi¬ 
cycle (awarded to the 6 best entries 
according to age) or one of 150 
prize parcels full of games, toys 
and books. And everyone who 
sends in a drawing will get a colour¬ 
ful new jig-saw. All children up to 
16 can compete — here’s how 

8 • On a piece of paper about 10" x 
8" draw and colour (paints or 
crayons will do) this picture cf 


‘ Punch * beating a drum. 

2* Write in block capitals, in the 
top right hand corner, your full 
name, age and address . 

3. Attach a label from a \-Ib. tin or 
two \-lb. cartons of Fry's Cocoa. 
(With a 1-lb . label, you can have 
two entries). 

4. Post to Fry ’s Painting Compe¬ 
tition, Dept.D.2,Somerdale, Bristol. 


CLOSING DATE — MOVEMBER 29th 1951 
PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED IN EACH AGE GROUP 


Mwmymwymmrffl! 



They 9 re genuine CA REEL 
watches and are fully 
guaranteed. 

GIRL'S MODEL 

Beautifully made with hand¬ 
some design; f m 

best quality 
leather strap. 

Post and pkg. 1 /- extra. 

BOY’S MODEL 

A sturdy model, round shape 
with clear face dial, <«v r / 
leather strap. m 

Post and pkg. Ip extra. 
Both models have rustpronj 
chromium cases and unbreak * 
able glass. 


RELIABLE 
TIMEKEEPERS 

Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Rcgd. QUALiTY WATCHES 
post or C.Q.D. Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents: 

C. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. dept, C.N., 73 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.t. 

■■ —. . ■ ■ Showrooms 3rd Floor' . ■ ■ — 
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1. Princess 
Anne 
FREE! 


2. Princess 
Margaret 

FREE! 


3. Queen Elizabeth 
and Prince Charles 

FREE! 


We shall be happy to send to you this marvellous Free Gift of Health 
Stamps as illustrated ABSOLUTELY FREE of CHARGE! The packet 
contains : ) 

(X) The 1952 Health stamp showing Princess Anne. Issued only this 
month this delightful stamp is pale claret in colour and very beautiful. 

(2) The 1943 Health Triangular stamp showing Princess Margaret, 
and undoubtedly one of the most beautiful Triangular stamps ever 
issued. 

(3) The 1950 Health stamp showing Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
.with Prince Charles on her knee. 

To obtain this wonderful packet ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
just send 4d. for postage and packing and ask to see our FAMOUS 
DISCOUNT PICTORIAL APPROVALS which are without doubt the 
best obtainable . 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (N.2) BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 


rrrmmw 



ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all 
who ask to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps On Approval we 
will send ABSOLUTELY FREE 
this gigantic stamp from 
MONACO. It is illustrated here 
actual size, and shows the Judge¬ 
ment of Saint Devote, a young 
girl martyr. This large com¬ 
memorative stamp will improve 
your very owu collection by adding to it value and interest, to the envy of your friends. 
To obtain it write immediately for (a) Gigantic Monaco Stamp Free, (b) a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval, and (c) enclose 2$d. stamp for posting to you. 

WIND80R STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, Sussex 


GIGANTIC MONACO 

FREE 
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THE FIRST STAMP OF 

PRINCESS ANNE! 

I This interesting and historical 
A AVL ' * stamp, the first of PRINCESS 
ANNE, will be given FREE to all genuine 
stamp collectors asking for our World Famous 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

Write at once to: 

FRANCIS CURTIS co 


(Dept. C.N.) 

BAKER ST., LONDON, 


LTD. 


N.W.l 


'■k'kit'k'lc'ic'k'k A 


THREE GENERATIONS OFTHE 
ROYAL FAMILY IN E7 IT 

4 STAMPS (illustrated) 1“ r\ 11 

All Free to collectors asking to see our famous 
‘Quality’ Approvals. Send 3d. to cover our 
postage and ’lists. If you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive Badge, Membership Card listing flue gifts, 
atjd ‘Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gifts inc. full 
size Tweezers, etc.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 92), 
CANTERBURY, Kent. • (Est. 54 yrs.) 



FOR YOU — FREE ! ! 

Magnificent 3-coloured GERMAN MAIL- 
COACH Stamp, SET of 2 SPANISH 
TANGIER, Giant MONACO, multi¬ 
coloured FRANCE, Handsome 
PARAGUAY SHIP Stamp, old RUSSIA, 
large ARGENTINE, quaint JAPANESE ! ! 
All FREE with Approvals ! ! 

Enclose 2 Id. stamp. 
MODERNWAY STAMPS (C42) 
41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horseli, Woking, Surrey 


STAMP OUTFIT FREE 

Watermark Detector, Perforation 
Gauge, transparent envelopes, and GRAND 
PICTORIAL PACKET, inel. TRIANGU¬ 
LAR, airmail, strange AFGHANISTAN, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, mint 7-COLOURED 
navigators pictorials.'Greenland, ship, soldier, 
torch, fort. Just ask to see Approvals, 
enclosing 3d. postage. 

ROSTON (O), 

106 St. Pnnstan’s Rd., London, W.6. 


FREE ! 



| PRINCESS ANNE’S 

FIRST STAMP 

Also Prince Charles as shown (issued Oct.xst}. 

In order to-introduce our “ Cheaper than 
others ” Approvals, we offer these 2 new issues 
of New Zealand free to all genuine applicants 
for . these Approvals. Please send 6d. to 
cover postage, packing and lists, etc. (With¬ 
out Approvals send iod. or ij- for used copies.) 


MONSTER “ROYAL FAMILY” PARCEL 

Includes Princess Elizabeth Album, 

★ Famous Stamp Finder, Pocket Q / 
Duplicate Case, and 50 Royal / m 
Family Portraits Stamps, each a ' 
different design. 


HARRrBURGESS&GO.^rfi. PEMBURY, KENT 


SPORTS SHORTS 


^rthur Newton, the former 
Somerset cricketer and Oxford 
Blue, who died recently at Taunton 
at . the age of* 90, retired from 
cricket in 1914—but at the age of 
81 still occasionally kept wicket in 
club cricket. 

Y 0UNG man with a big future in 
football is 16-year-old Edwin 
Werge of Sidcup, Kent. Regarded 
already as an almost certain future 
international inside-forward, he has 
signed amateur forms for Charlton 
Athletic F.C. 

JTootball scouts from many 
League clubs are among the 
spectators who watch the colts 
team of the Bexleyheath and 
Welling football .club in Kent. 
Already this season five of the' 
team have been approached by the 
scouts. 

Qordon Pirie, British six-mile 
running champion, has been 
offered an athletic scholarship to 
Oklahoma University. Gordon, 
who is a bank clerk, finds that 
training leaves him little time for 
studying, and he may accept the 
offer next year. 

JQuring the summer more than 
6000 boys between 12 and 18 
have received cricket instruction at. 
five seaside camps under the 
M.C.C. coaching scheme. Eighty 
of the most promising boys were 
chosen to attend a further intensive 
course at Filey under the direction 
of the former Australian player A. 
Fairfax. The coaches are agreed 
that a great deal of talent has been 
revealed during the courses. —- 

r jHfiE Higginson twins, 20-year-old 
Stan and Bernard, of Smeth¬ 
wick, who took up cycling to save 
fares, have had a wonderful 
season. Riding with club-mate 
Ken Sparks for the Halesowen 
club this summer, they have gained 
the English, Welsh, and Scottish 
25-mile team trial records. Stan 
Higginson is also the English and 
Welsh .25-mile champion. 

John Tickle, 16 - year - old 
Southern junior 100-yard back- 
stroke swimming champion, re¬ 
cently equalled the senior record of 
65 seconds when retaining his 
junior title. 


J’he English Schools swimming 
championships are being held 
at Bristol this week, and several of 
the young swimmers who went to 
Helsinki with our Olympic teams 
will be competing. Among them 
will be Ann Long, the brilliant 
young diving champion. 

Nearly a hundred road walkers 
will set out on Friday evening 
in the 100-mile race from Bath to 
London. Among the entrants are 
Harold Whitlock, holder of the 
national 50-mile title, and T. W. 
Richardson, who holds the world 
100-mile record. 



Michael Price, aged 16, of Derby¬ 
shire, one of our most promising 
tennis players, left recently for 
Australia .to work for a sports 
firm. He will play in Australian 
tournaments and practise with 
famous Aussie players. 

]\Jargaret Hanley is a swimmer 
to watch for the future. This 
13-year-old schoolgirl of Notre 
Dame, Liverpool, has been Lan¬ 
cashire junior back-stroke cham¬ 
pion for two years, and is now 
Liverpool Schools’ 75-yard free¬ 
style and back-stroke champion. 

J$ RIAN Hewson of Mitcham Har¬ 
riers, this year’s Junior half- 
mile champion, who is just 19, 
represented London in the recent 
floodlit meeting at the White City. 
It was his first appearance in inter¬ 
national athletics, but he was third 
in the 880-yards, beating several 
top-class Continental runners. 


CROSS-CHANNEL QUEST 


Continued from page 9 

JJe had slung his brief-case into 
a drawer, and-sat there, fixing 
Ness and me with an ugly stare. 
His lips were working, and I could 
guess how furious he was at being 
outwitted so easily. 

And then we could hear the 
sound of steps approaching, and 
there came a smart tap on the out¬ 
side of the door. “Yes, sir? 
Steward here, sir.” 

Mr. A. answered swiftly, and in 
as calm and firm a voice as he 
could manage for his quick,'heavy, 
breathing: “It’s all right, steward. 
You're not needed. I—I touched 
the bell by mistake, that’s all.” 

For an awful moment I won¬ 
dered whether the steward would 
believe him. Then came Nessa’s 
voice, close beside me: “He 
didn’t! Please, we want to get out 
of this cabin.” 

“Nonsense!” came Mr. A2s 
voice, with anger in it. “Do not 


take any notice at all of what my 
children say! Everything is quite 
all right, steward, I assure you.” ' 
“We’re not your children!” 
Nessa flamed. And then: “Please, 
steward, we want to get out of this 
cabin.” 

Jhere was a silence, when all 
that could be heard was Air. 
A.’s heavy, jerky breathing. Then: 

“I’ll have to ask you to open the 
cabin door, sir, if you please,” 
came the steward’s voice. “// you 
please,” he added in a firm voice. 

Not one of us moved. I knew 
that it was no .use either Ness or 
me darting to the door and trying 
to open it. He would stop us in a 
flash. Whose move next? . 

Then there was a sudden jingle 
of keys, a rapid tapping sound on 
the outside of the door, and a key 
went into the lock and turned with 
a smooth, efficient motion. 

To be continued 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS 

F 

R 

1952 

R 

E 

OLYMPIC GAMES 

E 

E 

CAPE VERDE 

E 


ISLANDS 


Beautiful mint stamps from TOKELAU, 
COOK and CAPE VERDE t ISLANDS 

depicting maps, natives, etc. One stamp is 
printed in 7 colours including GOLD; also 
GIGANTIC 1952 HUNGARIAN OLYM¬ 
PICS stamp. 'I'his is diamond shaped and 
each side is nearly 2" long. These magnifi¬ 
cent stamps together with MANY other fine 
issues will be sent FREE to all applicants for 


my Approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 


R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.) 

1 

89 Craigdale Road, ROMFORD, Essex. 


EOEE I MONACO 1951 

inEEi holy year 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
t o appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2Jd. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens,London,W. 5 

64 H FREE 

w Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. a 
' Tills magnificent offer is for one week j 
► only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the 4 
w id cal'* album for beginners or for liolding i 
f duplicates. The cover is most attractively j 
/ designed in TWO COLOURS, there are 4 
^ 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized illus- 4 

► trations with spaces for new issues. It * 
will hold over 1,200 stamps INDEXED ® 
► and contains, much useful information. 4 

► Remember, supplies are strictly limited, 4 
so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE ^ 
^ GIFT, Enclose 6d. for packing and 4 
W postage and request our famous Approvals J 
T together with illustrated price list of T 
r albums, packets and sets. 4 

£ LISBURN & TOWNSEND < 

► LTD - < 

► (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIBRAL 4 

FREE! 

TWO Split New Gifts! 

This magnificent stamp 
(issued Oct. 1st) is the 
first to show our future 
King ! It is short¬ 
lived, very scarce and 
supplies are limited, so 
DON’T MISS IT ! 
ALSO FREE—The 
Prince Charles Ac¬ 
cessory Outfit contain¬ 
ing Magnifying Glass, 
Mounts, Perforation 
Gauge, Wat&rmark 
Detector and Trans¬ 
parent Envelopes. ALL FREE! Send 6 d. 
Postal Order for post and packing and 
request Mint Colonial Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP, STORE 
(Dept. CN 7), PERTH, Scotland 

N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A fine unused sot of New Zealand Victory 
stamps showing Lake Mathieson, King. Geo. 
YI and Parliament, and St. Faul’s Cathedral 
with tho Union Jack in the background, a 
quotation from one of Mr. Churchill’s great 
Battle of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
sent free -to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2id. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts 

OLYMPIC GAMES 

Two giant diamond shaped stamps of 1952 
Olympic Games and selection of 17 assorted 
stamps given absolutely to all 

collectors who request our famous high 
discount Approvals and enclosing 2id. stamp 
for postage. 

D. VEITCH&CO. 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 

SPEC I ALB ARGAINS! !! 

BELGIUM 

1946 Os tend-Dover Mail boat Centenary. 
Complete used set of time for only ... 1 /. 

COSTA RICA 

1936 complete used set of two with map of 

Cocos Island for only .. ... 6d. 

1937 Diamond-shaped Airmails. Complete 
unused set of three for only ... ... 1 /. 

1937 National Exhibition, lc. to 5c. Beauti¬ 
ful unused set of four illustrating Orchid 
{ bicolour) tunny fish, cocoa bean, 'bananas, 
for only . 

These are only a few of the wonderful bar¬ 
gains that you can obtain by dealing with 
ERRINQTON & MARTIN, a firm established 
in 1880 and famous throughout the world for 
the very finest quality and. value in stamps 
and albums. 

When ordering please ask far a selection of 
our World-Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN (Dept. 580), 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

Established 1SS0. 
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the Children's Newspaper, October 4 , 1952 

Please, l***'. 

Cadh^*: 



He wants Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate^ and he’s right. 
It’s the milk chocolate 
with the lovely creamy 
taste. And Cadburys make 
bars at the price 
a boy can pay. No wonder 
people are always saying 
c Please 3 I want Cadburys* 5 



FREE BUMPER PACKET 

MINT Ur. Colonials depicting Map Stamp 
in 3 colours. Native village in z colours, 
Ship Stamp together with 3 Beautiful 
AIR STAMPS. ALL FREE to applicants 
sending zld. postage and requesting my 
FIRST-CLASS APPROVALS 

Ft. CODLEY 

£9 PARK ROAD, HIGH GARNET. HERTS. 


Giant Packet Free 

Beautiful large pictorials, commemorativcs, 
French Colonials, interesting sets and 
many others. This splendid new packet 
is absolutely tree to all applicants for 
my special pictorial Approvals. All you 
have to do is send 2id. stamp to cover 
postage. Do not miss this superb gift, 
E. R. EDWARDS (Dept. C.N.). 

46 Apsley Road, Great Yarmouth. 


4'4 FREE! PICTORIAL AND 
50 Different Whole World—FREE ! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/4 
and will be sent to all collectors askiug 
to soo my Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 2Jd. stamp for postage. 

It. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hillside, Marton, "Whitegate, 
Winsford, Cheshire. 


BSOYARj VISITS 

F TWO complete ROYAL VISITS p 

sets, one commemorating the visit of T 

R Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of n 
Edinburgh to Canada in 1951, the other 
-MINT—to Southern Rhodesia in 1947. 

E BOTH FREE to all request- ET 
ing my FAMOUS DISCOUNT & 
p APPROVALS. Sil. postage essential, p 

11 BERNARD E. SHERWOOD C 
3 CN, 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


FREE high value FREE 

TRIANGULAR AIRMAIL 

and other superb stamps with 
«SPECIAL »* DISCOUNT APPROVALS 
Packet includes BELGIAN CONGO, 
SOUTH ORKNEY DEPENDENCIES, etc. 
You will be delighted with this packet, 
so write at once enclosing 2 Jd. postage, to 
J. POTTER (A.10) 

14 Sandringham Gardens, London, N.12 

1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. IOO, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100. 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TllIANGULARS : 10,1/6; 25, 
4/6? 50, IO/-. RAILWAY ENGINES ; 
15,<1/3; 25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/3? 25,2/9. MAPS: 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
SHIPS : 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS : 
25, 1/6. Postage 2id. extra. Approvals 
aud Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


NOISIEST LECTURE OF 
THE YEAR 

A correspondent in Northern 
Ireland sends this belated echo of 
the annual meeting of the British 
Association, in Belfast. 

The lectures covered a variety of 
subjects, but the one which proved 
the most popular for children was 
that given by Professor G. H. Bell 
on Noises Old and New, in which 
a great number of different noises 
were demonstrated. 

Firstly, the noises made by 
whistles were heard. These in¬ 
cluded police and train whistles, 
and those used for decoying birds 
by imitating their calls. Next came 
car horns of all types, fog horns, 
and platelayers’ horns; the stage¬ 
coach horns were specially 
applauded. 

The professor told the history of 
the bosun’s pipe, which originated 
in the 13th century,.and a petty 
officer demonstrated on the in¬ 
strument until he was red in the 
face. 

After a lantern-lecture the pro¬ 
fessor invited the children to use 
the instruments, and for half an 
hour the hall/ was filled with 
deafening noises. 


Wireless brings 
aid to Tikopia 

The people of Tikopia, an 
isolated island in the British 
Solomons, have been introduced 
to the wonders of wireless. 

They were visited by Dr. Ray¬ 
mond Firth, a New Zealander who 
is professor of anthropology at 
London University, and he took 
with him a wireless transmitter 
which enabled him to do the 
islanders a good turn. 

Earlier in the year hurricanes 
had swept the island, damaging 
crops , and leaving the people of 
Tikopia short of food. Dr. Firth 
sent out an SOS by wireless, and 
in due course a little ship arrived 
with ten tons of rice from another 
Pacific island. 

Dr. Firth was at Tikopia in 
1928-29, so the islanders regard 
him as an old friend. When lie 
arrived there this year, he was 
greeted with nose-rubbing by the 
natives, who are Polynesians like 
the Maoris of New Zealand. 

None of the people have ever left 
Tikopia, and they still wear clothes 
made from the bark of the paper 
mulberry tree. . 


©CO ©©©©©©© ©'©©©©©© 

No. 10 of C N’s Fortnightly Competitions 



T v 


10 Ten-Shilling Motes for Runners-Up ! 

'wo more fine bicycles are to be won. this week, in Number 10 of our 
fortnightly competitions, and there are also ten 103 . notes as conso¬ 
lation awards for runners-up. 

All you have to do is to fit into the square the words in the list beside 
it, so that they make a perfect crossword, reading both across and down. 

When you have completed the puzzle, fill in your name, age, and address 
in the appropriate spaces on the coupon, and get your entry signed by your 
parent or guardian as being your own unaided work. Cut out the whole 
square and the coupon together and post to: 

C. N. Competition No. 10, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

o arrive by Tuesday, October 14, 1952, the closing date. 
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Name.... Age. 

Address . 


Parent's/Guard ian’s 
Signature . 


C.N .10 


STATIONER 

COMPANION 

TALLOW 

ADIEU 

ISLE 

TOGA 

AWE 

DOT 

NIL 

LIP 

WIN 

WE 

ME 

AN 

UP 

IS 

GO 

IS 

DO 

USA 

RUT 

ENS 

ONUS 

SIOUX 

EXODUS 

CHILDREN’S 

NEWSPAPER 

The Frizes—one bicycle 
for a boy and one for a girl 
—will be awarded for the 
neatest correct entries, 
according to age, and tos. 
notes to the ten next best. 

This competition is open 
to all readers under 17 in 
Great Britain, N. Ireland & 
the Channel Islands. There 
is no entry fee, and the 
Editor’s decision is final. 



There are 
20 cards in 
this series 
of Wild 
Animols 


START 
COLLECTING NOW! 


You can cut them from* the sides of 
Typhoo Tea packets and paste in an 
album or scrap-book for interest and 
amusement. 


ASK 

MOTHER 

TO 

INSIST ON- 


One card on every i lb. packet. 
2 on every 5 lb. packet. 


‘Swop’ them 
with 

your friends! 




Postage Stamps 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS ALL 
DIFFERENT 

3 /- 


100 Argentine 
100 Austria 
100 Belgian 
100 Brazil 
100 Bulgaria 
50 Cochin 
50 Croatia 


1/6 

1/3 

4/6 

3/- 

2/6 

2/6 


200 Czechoslovakia 4/6 


25 let. land 3/6 
100 India 3/- 

25 Iraq l/« 

25 Italian Cols. 2/- 
100 Japan 1/6 

100 New Zealand 12/- 
25 Norway 6cl. 
100 Persia 5/- 

50 Peru 2/3 

300 Roiimania 2/3 
100 San Marino 6/9 
200 Sweden 9/- 
100 TJ.S.A. 3/• 


50 Denmark lOd. 

100 France 1/3 

100 French Cols. 2/6 
200 Germany 2/6 

100 Holland 1/9 

POSTAGE 21:1. EXTRA on all orders. 
Cheese Labels: 25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 
75, 5/-: 100, 7/6; 150, 11/9; 200, 15/-. 

E. II. W. LTD. (Dept. ST), 

42 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.l. 


TRAINS 01 HIE WOULD LULL 

Simply send 21 d. for my famous stamp 
Approvals, containing triangulars, pic¬ 
torials, air mails, etc., all at bargain 
prices. Definitely the most attractive 
and cheapest Approvals on the market. 

P. JONES 

5 Glebe Side, Twickenham, Middlesex 
MATCH- BOX LABELS 

INDIVIDUAL COUNTRY PACKETS 
6 Different 1/-, 12 Different 2/*, 

25 Different 4/-, 50 Different S 

Select from the following countries : AUSTRIA, 
BELGIUM, FINLAND, ITALY. INDIA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, JAPAN, SWEDEN’ 
SWITZERLAND. 

CHEESE LABELS Id. each. List, stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 Portland Street, London, S.E.17 

THE 


CONFUCIUS 

CARD TRICK 

The name of a Card is Magically Changed 
from Chinese to English ! 

Price 7^d. post free from 

■ BCM/TR1CKS * 


67 Bayham Street, London, N.W. I 



OAt. 

6U ■ HALL 
TUAVrtD 


MAKING three-dimensional volumetric 
^*1 models is fascinating work; neat aud 
tidy too. Architectural, M-elianical. Mari¬ 
time and other subjects. Cost pence but 
often sell for guineas. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue of 100 Models. 

MICROMODELS LTD. 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London,E.C.4 m 




Laurel & Hardy, “Way Out BATTERY MODEL 
West." Mystery of Fly- READY TO USE 
ing Saucers. Lash La Ituo- KCAUT IU 
in “Outlaw Country.' 

Adventirres of Charlie 
Chaplin. Ilopalong Cassidy 
in “Sunset Trail.” Ani¬ 
mal Antics. Cinderella. 

John Wayne iu “New _ 
Frontier,” etc. P. wl. 116. 

Send Cosh or Postal Order or C.O.D. II- extra. 
FOWDEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 Hastings Street, LUTON, Beds. 


READY TO USE 

ZK 


BRAND-NEW STOCK 

1941 

Post 1/7 



100,000 

SOCKS 

ARMY CREY 
5 Pairs 

911 

Posi 9 d: 


ARMY BOOTS 



The strongest, finest quality 
hard-wearing boot in the 
world. The British Army 
boot. Solid leather, last for 
years. Enormous purchase 
from Ministry of Supply. 

Sizes 5 to 9. 

Free Illustrated Lists, Tents. Binoculars, Watches, etc. 

HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, 


Hard-wearing socks. Full 
length, warm, woollen 
mixture. Brand-New 
stock to be offered at less 
than cost of production. 
Buy before the cold 
weather commences. 


45-VALUE 

SOLID 
LEATHER 

MEN’S 
SHOES 

BRAND- 
NEW' 

BROWN 
& BLACK 

Owing ,to the closing down of a 
seetion of' cxport tradc'we.have 
.. purchased.The stock of these 45/- 
* shoos from a famous maker whose 
■ name. \vc have promised not to 
, mention. .Solid ‘..leather shoes 
•lined throughout, sewn leather 
soles and grained uppers. Sizes 
5 to II. 

Terms. Stale which list requirrd. 

(Dept._CN41), 196-200 Cold- 
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JACKO AND HIS HAPPY BAND 


OTHERWISE QUITE GOOD 

J’m quite good at sumz ; my rite- 
ing is neet. 

At jeografy Fve got everywon beet. 
At P.T. I’m good, and I dror very 
wel. 

Their’s only won thing—I reely 
can’t spel. 

What am I ? 

J go with leap and skip and jump, 
Yet every autumn fine 
I can be seen in pretty clusters, 
Growing on a vine. 

Answer next week 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Q-rass of Parnassus is a plant of 
wet moors and bogs. Its 
lovely creamy-white flowers are 
borne singly on slender, angular 
stems. Inside 
the five deli¬ 
cately - veined 
. petals are five 
y c 1 Iow¬ 
an t h e r e d 
stamens. At 
the base of 
each petal is a 
scale, fringed 
with h a'i r s, 
where the nectar is stored. The 
stems spring from a rosette of 
heart-shaped leaves, and there is 
usually a solitary leaf of the same 
shape growing about halfway up 
each stem. 

The Greek writer Dioscorides 
gave.this beautiful plant its name 
nearly 2000 years ago. 



Mother had taken the chiuns'and Baby to the Music Shop, and was glancing 
through some of the latest songs when the air was suddenly rent with 
terrible, discordant noises. In horror, she turned, and, as she half-expected, 
saw who was responsible. A chorus of protest from her and the shopkeeper, 
not to mention Constable Monkeyman, who happened to be quite near, ended 
the din of discords from the band. 



Quick work 

Two young lads turned up at the 
school sports ground. 

“Hallo,” said the coach, “have 
you come to learn how to play 
football?” 

“I haven’t,” said one of them, 
“but my friend has. I learnt 
yesterday.” 

Handy feet 

A N eccentric old fellow named 
Fred , 

Would frequently stand on his 
head; 

And then stroll down the street 
Using hands for his feet, 

Which were tucked in his pockets 
instead. 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Red Fawn finds out 


J^ed Fawn had been born in 
June in a forest thicket of 
birch and bracken, but not till 
she learned to run really fast 
did she and her mother, Red 
Hind, join the other hinds and 
fawns. 

Then the whole herd roamed 
about together, and soon Red 
Fawn got to know a rather 
boastful young deer called 
Brocket. He was two years old, 
and very proud 
of the little ant¬ 
ler knobs grow¬ 
ing on his head. 

“You’ll never 
grow any,” he 
boasted to Red 
Fawn. “But 
each year mine 
will be bigger 
and better.” 

Red Fawn 
was most upset, 
and rushed off 
to ask her 
mother if this 
were true. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Red 
Hind. “We hinds never do 
grow antlers, but we’re just as 
happy without.” 

So Red Fawn cheered up 
and went back to her jumping 
games with the other young 
ones. But Brocket, who always 
won, began boasting again. 
“Of course I'm best,” he said. 
“My father has the biggest 



antlers, and he is a much better* 
wrestler than your father. Wait 
till the Sports begin, and you’ll 
see.” 

Off ran Red Fawn to her 
mother again: “Is it true about 
his father?” she asked. “And 
why haven't I seen mine? And 
what are the Sports?” 

“Of course you haven’t, seen 
Red Stag, your father, yet,” Red 
Hind said soothingly. “For the 
stags all stay 
away from us 
till autumn. 
You see, those 
fine antlers you 
were so worried 
about fall off 
each year, and 
the stags hate 
us to see them 
till they have 
grown again. 
But when they 
have, the stags 
roar out chal¬ 
lenges to one 
another and 
the Sports begin. We all go 
to watch the wrestling, and 
so on. And though Brocket’s 
father won last year, I don’t 
think he will this year.” 

And to Red Fawn’s joy, when 
October came, it was Red Stag, 
and not Brocket’s father, who 
proved to be the best wrestler 
in the Sports. 

Jane Thornicroft 


Hidden players 

In the following verse, the names 
of four Arsenal footballers are 
hidden. Can you find them? 

J)ick put on his mac, oxen grazed 
in the field. 

He thought of his role, wishing 
Sholto was there. • 

A lion tamer certainly needs lots of 
pluck, 

For Bessie, however, he knew he 
must dare. Answer next week 

FUSS ABOUT FIZZ 



^fnAT has annoyed the Octopus? 

Why is he making such a fuss ? 
I fear a grave mistake’s been made; 
They’ve filled his tank with lemonade! 

0 CHAIN QUIZ ft 

fa x hA 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Name of several rulers in the 
Holy Land ; one was notorious for 
the Massacre of the Innocents and 
another, his son, for the beheading 
of John the Baptist. 

2. Russian Black Sea port, 
originally an ancient Greek 
colony; has been ruled by 
Lithuanians, Poles, Tartars, and 
Turks ; its principal export is grain. 

3. World’s biggest desert, ex¬ 
tending over about million 
square miles ; it has mountains that 
are capped with snow each year. 

4. Verminous creature related to, 
but larger than, the mouse; it 
infests ships and is said to desert 
them when warned by instinct of 
imminent danger. 

Answer next week 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Have 
dinner. 4 Destiny. 7 First num¬ 
ber. 8 Equality. 9 Certain. 1.2 
Rugby Union. 13 Indefinite 
article. 14 Japanese coin. 15 
Sound reflection. 17 Travelled. 
18 Grassland. 19 Automobile 
Association. 20 Ourselves. 21 
Valuer. 24 Knock lightly. 25 
Material. 27 Prophet. 28 Trial. 

READING DOWN. 1 Perform. 
2 Persuades. 3 Born (French). 4 
Keep cool with this. 5 Get up. 6 
Happenings. 8 Fasten together. 
10 Food and Agricultural Organi¬ 
sation. 11 Property rights. 12 
Teams. 16 Speed. 17 Existed. 19 
Snake. 22 Hearing organ. 23 
Mineral. 26 Physical training. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

MITES. In the meadow, stout 
humble-bees busied themselves 
amid the purple scabious. One 
particularly portly specimen drew 
Don’s attention. Its sides were 
covered with a yellowish-brown 
matter. 

. Don bent down in order to get 
a better view, . but the insect 
buzzed heavily off through the 
autumn air. 

“They were mites, Don, living 
on the specks of pollen which cling 
to the bee’s hairy body,” Farmer 
Gray explained. “Similar mites 
can be found on certain beetles ; 
they eat the particles of dung which 
adhere to the beetle as he goes 
about his business/’ 

IT DAWNED ON HIM 

He was visiting an old friend, and 
suddenly realised how late it 

was. 

“Goodness!” he said. “It’s to¬ 
morrow morning. I must say 
goodnight.” 
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Answer next week 

What is the word? 

word of seven letters find. 

The first and second make a 
male ; 

One, two, and three spell woman¬ 
kind ; 

The first four take and, lo, you hail 
A man who has done valiant 
things. 

As for the whole, tis strange, but 
true: 

A female springs again to light, 
Brave, daring things she has done, 

fOO. Answer next week 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Rose, shamrock, leek, and thistle. 

2 No, only the spotted variety. 

3 Fourteen days. 

4 The Great Fire of London, 

5 Equivalent. 

6 General Peron. 

7 Henry V. 

8 Goals. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Hidden places. Freshwater (Lord Tennyson) 
Chain Quiz. Crest, steeple, Lear, Arnold 
Riddle in rhyme. Damson 



There are six carpenter’s tools 
hidden in the picture below. 
How many can you find ? 


D on’t forget that it is a golden 
rule of all Ovaltineys to 
drink ‘Ovattine’ every day. 
4 Ovaltine ’ is made from the 
very best of Nature’s foods and 
it contains important food 
elements, including vitamins. 
Remind Mummy to serve 
this delicious and nourishing 
beverage with your meals and 
always drink it at bedtime every 
night. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high-signs, 
signals and code. You can join the 
League, and obtain your badge and the 
Official Rule Book (which also contains 
the words and music of the Ovaltiney 
songs), by sending a label from a tin of 
‘ Ovaltine * with your full name, address 
and age to: THE CHIEF OVALTINEY 
(Dept. 76), 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.l. 

Ovaltine 

The World's Most Popular 
Food Beverage 



Turn this upside down to find 
the correct answers 

Tia dNV 3DVH3 9 

•xanviM anvaos s *xo<iamo t 

*A\VS T H3WWVH *Z \L3TOID X 







































































































































